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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

TO  THE  TRUSTEES 


AMHERST 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1918 


The  following  Report  was  presented  in  outline  to  the 
Trustees  at  a  meeting  held  November  7,  1918.  It  is  now 
re-written  with  some  additions  and  with  some  elaboration 
of  the  original  statements. 

The  matters  discussed  in  the  Report  are  in  three  groups : 

1.  Account  of  Military  Service  rendered  by  the  College. 

2.  Review  of  College  Policy  from  1912  to  the  present 

time. 

3.  Proposal  of  Reorganization  of  the  College,  dividing 

it  by  Examinations  into  a  Junior  and  a  Senior 
College. 


Note:  The  terms  "Junior  College*'  and  "Senior  College" 
are  not  here  used  with  the  meanings  current  in  educational 
discussion.  If  the  plan  proposed  were  adopted  it  would 
probably  be  undesirable  to  keep  these  names  for  the  two 
parts  of  the  college  course. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Trustees  of  Amherst  College, 
Gentlemen  : 

I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  my  second  formal  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  college. 

You  will  find  the  report  falling  into  three  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  certain  aspects  of  our  experience  during  the 
period  in  which  we  have  set  aside  or  interrupted  our  normal 
procedure  in  order  to  render  service  to  the  government  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  second  attempts  a  cursory 
review  of  the  salient  events  in  the  life  of  the  college  since 
September,  1912.  The  third  part  is  a  discussion  of  certain 
suggestions  concerning  the  policy  of  the  college  as  it  plans 
for  the  future. 

I 

With  the  coming  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of  191 7,  the 
college  entered  upon  active  participation  in  the  military 
activities  of  the  government.  Military  instruction  was  es- 
tablished and  in  very  large  numbers  our  students  and  teach- 
ers left  us  for  many  forms  of  active  service.  The  college 
has  in  general  granted  leaves  of  absence  to  these  teachers 
and  has  given  academic  credit  to  students  just  so  far  as  this 
could  honestly  be  done.  To  the  members  of  the  class  of 
191 8  who  were  absent  during  their  senior  year,  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  given  on  the  basis  of  three  full  years  of 
academic  credit  together  with  the  fourth  year  of  govern- 
ment service. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  was  established  and  throughout  the  academic  year 
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the  military  instruction  was  given  with  excellent  spirit  and 
with  very  good  results.  The  story  of  the  happenings  of  the 
year  has  been  given  elsewhere.  May  I  simply  record  here 
my  gratification  in  the  high  devotion  and  the  fine  achieve- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  college,  those  who  went  out 
and  those  who  stayed  behind.  There  is  many  a  tale  yet 
to  be  told ;  we  have  had  perplexities  and  disappointments  as 
well  as  successes ;  we  have  lost  some  of  our  bravest  men  and 
lads;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  it  all,  the  college  is  exulting  in 
the  common  experience  of  our  people,  that  of  a  frightful 
and  tremendous  opportunity  gallantly  met  and  mastered. 

With  the  opening  of  the  current  academic  year  began  a 
new  chapter  in  our  war  experience  on  which  I  beg  to  report 
in  greater  detail.  As  you  already  know,  the  college  has 
been  very  largely  transformed  in  response  to  a  new  call  from 
the  War  Department.  In  place  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  there  has  been  established  with  us  a  unit  of 
the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the 
War  Department.  The  most  external  effect  of  this  change 
will  be  seen  in  the  figures  of  student  registration  given  else- 
where in  this  report.  The  more  significant  features  of  the 
arrangements  are  not  so  easy  to  state.  May  I  attempt  to 
formulate  some  of  them? 

Up  to  the  end  of  August  we  had  reason  to  expect  that  our 
work  would  go  on  very  much  as  it  had  gone  in  the  previous 
year.  Most  of  the  men  of  college  age,  being  twenty-one 
years  or  under,  were  not  liable  to  draft,  nor  for  the  same 
reason  were  they  eligible  for  commissions.  Late  in  August, 
however,  there  came  three  radical  changes  in  the  procedure 
of  the  War  Department.  The  draft  age  was  lowered  to 
eighteen,  the  age  of  eligibility  for  an  officer's  commission 
was  lowered  to  the  same  limit  and,  even  more  important, 
it  was  determined  that  an  army  of  four  million  men  should 
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be  immediately  drafted  and  prepared  for  service  in  France 
during  the  summer  of  19 19.  The  effect  of  these  actions 
upon  the  college  was  twofold.  They  took  from  nearly  all 
the  men  of  college  age  their  freedom  of  choice  as  to  what 
they  should  do  and  brought  them  under  direct  government 
control.  Secondly,  they  made  necessary  the  providing  of 
an  unexpectedly  larger  number  of  officers  for  the  new  army. 
It  was  for  the  supplying  of  this  need  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment turned  to  the  colleges.  General  Rees,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge,  said  to  me  that  they  had  found 
in  the  colleges  the  best  available  preliminary  training  for 
officers,  that  they  had  already  taken  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  their  officer  material  from  college  ranks,  and 
that  they  were  therefore  depending  on  the  colleges  to  give 
to  student  soldiers  in  the  very  short  time  allotted  just  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  peculiar  spiritual  quality  and  in- 
tellectual training.  In  this  connection  he  urged  that  teach- 
ers of  literature,  philosophy,  art,  music,  ancient  language, 
religion,  whose  work  is  far  removed  from  immediate  mili- 
tary training  should  be  kept  on  the  grounds  and  made  to 
feel  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  instruction  of  the  soldiers 
committed  to  the  college  by  the  government. 

It  was  inevitable  that  so  great  a  transformation  of  the 
college  task  so  suddenly  requested  by  a  Committee  whose 
own  plans  were  in  like  sudden  and  hasty  transformation, 
should  be  marked  by  many  uncertainties  and  difficulties. 
We  have  wandered  in  many  devious  paths  since  the  middle 
of  September  and  are  not  yet  fully  out  of  the  woods.  It 
has  been  gratifying,  however,  to  see  men  and  women  with 
inexhaustible  patience  and  good  humor  taking  their  bumps 
against  the  tree  trunks  and  perhaps  against  each  other  and 
yet  going  quietly  on  in  the  expectation  that  some  day  they 
will  be  on  the  road  again. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  that  I  attempt  to  describe 
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in  detail  the  working  out  of  this  plan  for  rendering  service 
to  the  government.  On  the  educational  side,  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  we  are  giving  to  the  soldiers  in  Amherst  forty- 
two  hours  per  week  of  academic  instruction  and  study  in 
addition  to  the  eleven  hours  of  military  training  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  captain  and  eight  lieutenants  of  the 
army,  assigned  to  us  by  the  War  Department.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  present  schedule,*  the  hours  from  9  to  4,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lunch  hour,  and  from  7:30  to  9  p.  m. 
are  wholly  given  up  to  academic  work.  With  respect  to 
discipline,  the  soldiers  are  fully  under  the  control  of  the 
military  officers.  It  is  interesting  and  perhaps  worth  while 
to  try  to  interpret  this  arrangement  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
general  life  of  the  college. 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  by  entering  into  this 
contract  with  the  government  the  college  has  in  its  own 
essential  quality  ceased  to  exist,  that  it  has  become  a  part 
of  the  military  establishment  of  the  country.  I  find  that 
this  interpretation,  which  began  in  the  newspapers,  has 
crept  even  into  the  official  statements  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training.  The  interpretation  is,  I 
am  sure,  very  inexact  and  very  misleading.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  contract  is  that  the  college  accepts  as  its 
students  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  putting  them  into  common  classes  and  under 
common  instruction  with  its  other  students,  attempting  to 
accomplish  upon  them,  in  limited  time  and  under  difficult 
circumstances,  the  process  of  education  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  exists.  The  members  of  the  Student  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  are  both  soldiers  and  students.  It  is,  I  am  sure, 
possible  for  an  individual  to  be  both  these  things  at  the 
same  time.  If  so,  it  is  possible  and  actual  that  in  our  plan 
both  College  and  Corps  exist  in  definable  and  harmonious 
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relations,  each  with  its  own  members,  each  with  its  own 
work  to  do. 

The  justification  of  the  statement  just  made  will  be  found 
in  the  following  principles  selected  from  those  laid  down  in 
the  communication  of  August  28th  as  defining  the  nature  of 
the  permanent  contract  which  is  to  be  offered  us. 

"3.  Permanent  Contract,  The  following  governing  prin- 
ciples may  be  stated: 

"(c)  The  entity  and  power  for  usefulness  of  the  in- 
stitutions will  be  safe-guarded,  so  that  when  the  con- 
tract ends  the  institutions  shall  be  in  condition  to 
resume  their  functions  of  general  education. 

"(e)  The  Government  will  ask  from  the  institutions 
a  specific  service,  that  is,  the  housing,  subsistence  and 
instruction  along  specified  lines  of  a  certain  number  of 
student  soldiers.  There  will  be  no  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  institutions  in  conducting  other 
courses  in  the  usual  way." 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  there  have  been  many  rulings 
and  interpretations  as  the  policy  of  the  Committee  has 
developed.  In  spite  of  conflicting  statements  by  individual 
officials,  it  seems  clear  that  the  essential  principle  of  the 
contract  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  modified.  The  college 
does  and  should  exist  as  a  peculiar  and  important  institu- 
tion. Its  service  is  not  that  of  ceasing  to  be,  but  that  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  a  specific  and  unusual  task  the  full 
strength  of  its  spiritual,  social,  and  intellectual  equipment. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  on  my  direct  appeal  to  General 
Rees  for  a  ruling  on  this  point,  the  opinion  just  ex- 
pressed is  confirmed.  He  assures  me,  in  a  letter  dated 
October  28th,  "that  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  has 
not  changed  in  the  slightest  respect  since  I  talked  to  you 
last  August.  It  is  still  desired,  as  it  always  has  been,  that 
the  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  receive 
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college  training  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term  in  con- 
junction with  military  training.'' 

This  principle  of  the  " entity"  of  the  college,  if  I  may 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Committee  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, has  had  several  very  interesting  applications.  For 
example,  there  arose  very  early  in  our  experience  a  perplex- 
ing though  not  serious  question  regarding  the  so-called 
college  activities.  The  athletic  teams,  the  daily  paper,  the 
Christian  Association — are  these  the  activities  of  the  Train- 
ing Unit  or  of  the  College?  If  they  belong  to  the  Corps, 
then  those  students  who  are  not  members  of  the  Corps  are 
excluded  from  them  and  so  the  social  life  of  the  college  as 
an  entity  has  disappeared.  And  from  a  narrow  military 
point  of  view  this  might  have  seemed  desirable.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  soldiers  might  well  be  interpreted  to  apply  to 
their  recreations,  and  the  ruling  might  be  made,  as  it  would 
be  made  in  a  separate  camp,  that  the  activities  of  the  sol- 
diers must  be  their  own  and  not  those  in  which  civilians 
participate  on  equal  footing.  But  as  against  this,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  very  nature  of  this  plan  calls  for  just  such 
participation  and  depends  upon  it.  The  soldiers  as  mem- 
bers of  the  college  must  participate  with  non-military  stu- 
dents and  non-military  instructors  in  its  classes  and  other 
exercises.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  Amherst,  after  con- 
ference between  the  military  and  academic  officers,  the  more 
liberal  interpretation  has  been  taken,  and  that  accordingly, 
the  student  activities  of  every  kind  are  regarded  as  college 
activities,  in  which  every  member  of  the  student  body  is 
eligible  to  participate,  whether  he  be  soldier  or  not. 

In  the  same  way,  the  usual  required  services  in  chapel  and 
church  have  been  continued,  the  chapel  meeting  being  held 
for  the  present  only  three  times  a  week.  In  these  services, 
the  spirit  of  the  college  finds,  or  ought  to  find,  a  most  char- 
acteristic and  telling  expression.     They  should  be  of  pecul- 
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iar  value  to  the  student  soldiers.  The  liberality  of  the 
college  in  respecting  differences  of  religious  opinion  and  in 
freeing  men  on  this  ground  from  the  requirements  of  at- 
tendance has  made  possible,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
military  authorities,  the  holding  of  these  services  for  the 
college  as  a  whole. 

A  very  interesting  question  under  the  same  principle 
arose  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  Association. 
The  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  acting  with  the 
authorization  of  the  War  Department,  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  take  charge  of  the  work  ordinarily  done  by  our  own 
Christian  Association  and  to  extend  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  correspond  to  the  activities  carried  on  by  it  in  the 
great  training  camps.  The  Council  was  willing  to  make 
considerable  financial  contribution  to  the  support  of  the 
work  and  to  send  in  a  secretary  to  take  charge  of  it.  Here 
again  it  seemed  to  us  far  better  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  college  and  not  to  adopt  the  misleading  analogy  of  the 
training  camp.  Since  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  that  its  student  soldiers  be  given  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  spirit  and  training  of  the  college,  it  is  obvious 
that  at  this  determining  point  the  college  may  not  yield  up 
its  responsibilities  to  outside  agencies,  but  must  rather  de- 
vote itself  with  greater  energy  and  with  wider  scope  to  the 
determining  of  the  social  quality  of  student  life.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  we  have  formed  a  committee  of 
seven  members  of  the  faculty  and  seven  students  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Litchfield  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary, has  taken  charge  of  such  matters  as  entertainments, 
Bible  study  classes,  religious  meetings,  lectures,  dances, 
reading  rooms,  the  providing  of  magazines,  and  many  other 
factors  of  like  or  different  nature.  We  have  placed  Willis- 
ton  Hall  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  now  that  the 
fraternity  houses  are  closed,  it  promises  to  be  the  home  of 
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many  essential  activities.  We  shall  see  in  this  venture 
whether  or  not  the  college  can  maintain  its  spiritual  and 
intellectual  integrity  in  spite  of  its  divisions  and  distractions. 

In  summary,  then,  may  I  say  that  as  matter  of  fact,  the 
college  as  an  entity  does  exist  under  the  terms  of  our  pro- 
posed contract  with  the  government.  And  further,  it  is 
essential  both  for  our  present  service  to  the  government  and 
to  our  permanent  characteristic  service  to  the  wider  inter- 
ests of  the  people  whom  we  serve  that  this  integrity  of  the 
college  be  preserved.  I  can  assure  you  that  as  an  institu- 
tion we  have  lost  none  of  our  resoluteness  of  purpose  for 
the  doing  of  the  fundamental  thing  which  the  college  has 
to  do. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  the  general  plan  on  which  I 
hesitate  to  speak  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  I 
give  you  a  word  of  warning  regarding  it.  To  the  performing 
of  the  specific  service  asked  by  the  government  this  college, 
like  every  other,  has  given  itself  enthusiastically  and  with- 
out reserve.  Our  constant  question  has  been  not,  What  is 
required  of  us  under  the  contract?  but  What  can  we  do  to 
further  the  purposes  which  the  government  has  in  mind? 
And  at  many  points  we  have  willingly  gone  far  beyond  the 
requirements  and  specifications  of  the  Committee  in  charge. 
There  have,  however,  been  running  about  in  various  places 
more  or  less  official  suggestions  which  seem  to  us  both 
irrelevant  and  disturbing.  We  have  been  told,  for  example, 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  is  not  only  engaged  in 
training  and  testing  soldiers  but  is  also  trying  educational 
experiments  upon  the  colleges.  Thus  it  has  been  insisted 
that  we  shall  come  to  see  the  advantages  of  military  organi- 
zation and  discipline  over  our  ordinary  academic  procedure 
and  shall  adopt  it  as  our  permanent  policy;  and  again,  that 
we  shall  recognize  that  the  admission  tests  applied  by  the 
army  are  far  superior  to  those  on  which  we  have  learned  to 
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depend  in  times  of  peace;  and  still  again,  that  the  voca- 
tional element  in  education  will  be  found  so  valuable  that 
we  shall  never  be  willing  to  return  to  the  abstractions  of 
liberal  and  cultural  training.  It  may  be  that  those  who 
predict  the  coming  of  these  insights  are  right.  Certainly 
it  is  true  that  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open  for  whatever 
lessons  may  be  learned  in  the  midst  of  our  present  trying 
experiences.  But  admitting  these  things,  the  fact  remains 
that  our  contract  does  not  provide  for  the  trying  of  educa- 
tional experiments  upon  the  college;  it  does  provide  for  our 
attempting  a  specific  service  of  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  study  of  method  that 
where  investigations  are  popularly  and  loosely  conceived, 
the  outcome  of  an  experiment  depends  largely  upon  the 
preconceived  opinions  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  con- 
ducted. Such  experiments  are  not  studies  of  fact;  they  are 
attempts  to  establish  points  of  view.  And  surely,  if  the 
colleges  are  to  be  experimented  upon,  three  demands  may 
rightly  be  made:  first,  that  such  experimenting  should  not 
be  done  by  the  War  Department;  second,  that  it  should  not 
be  done  by  a  committee  selected  for  a  wholly  different  pur- 
pose; and  third,  that  it  should  not  be  done  without  the  full 
understanding  and  cordial  support  of  the  institutions  which 
are  to  be  experimented  upon. 

I  am  venturing  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  suggestion  of 
these  experiments  is  irrelevant  to  the  concept  of  the  plan 
and  definitely  harmful  to  its  execution.  We  are  engaged 
heart  and  soul  in  doing  the  work  assigned  us.  While  we 
are  busy  about  it,  we  have  a  right  to  the  assurance  that  we 
are  not  being  used  for  some  other  unavowed  purpose.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  experiments  upon  colleges  are  un- 
desirable; if  I  should  say  that  to  you  in  this  college  you 
would  think  me  to  have  lost  my  wits  or  never  to  have  had 
any.     But  I  do  protest  that  separate  tasks  be  kept  separate 
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and  separate  responsibilities  as  well.  And  especially  I 
protest  that  there  shall  be  no  using  of  this  opportunity  to 
foist  upon  us  educational  theories  or  points  of  view,  how- 
ever valid  or  worthless  they  may  be. 

As  to  our  further  co-operation  with  the  Government  along 
lines  of  military  training,  no  definite  statement  is  as  yet 
possible.  What  it  shall  be  will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
policy  of  the  Government  itself,  and  policy  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently determined  until  we  know  the  outcome  of  the  war 
in  terms  of  the  agreements  made  and  the  international 
procedures  established  in  the  treaties  of  peace. 

Before  leaving  this  very  fragmentary  account  of  our  war 
experience,  I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions 
with  regard  to  our  equipment  and  our  policy,  to  which  that 
experience  has  given  sharper  emphasis. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  coming  years  we  shall  devote  far 
greater  effort  to  the  physical  care  and  development  of  the 
students.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  essential 
that  Hitchcock  Field  be  completed.  We  have  there  at 
present  six  tennis  courts  and  one  field  for  baseball  and  foot- 
ball. The  original  plans  of  providing  thirty-six  tennis 
courts,  five  or  six  fields,  together  with  a  running  track  and 
other  provisions  for  outdoor  sport  should  be  put  into  effect 
just  as  soon  as  the  closing  of  the  war  makes  such  action 
possible.  We  must  provide  opportunity  for  the  outdoor 
play  and  exercise  of  every  student  in  the  college.  Before 
the  war,  it  was  estimated  that  the  remaining  work  on  the 
field  would  cost  at  least  $100,000.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
cost  will  be  after  the  war,  but  I  am  sure  the  work  should  be 
done. 

Another  material  need  which  we  are  realizing  more  clearly 
is  that  of  a  College  Commons.  It  is  one  of  the  good  features 
of  our  social  life  that  the  students  do  not  board  in  the 
fraternity  houses.     But  this  negative  advantage  should  be 
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capped  by  positive  achievement.  Meals  of  the  best  quality 
should  be  served  in  a  commons,  and  under  such  conditions 
as  to  be  of  genuine  social  value  to  the  community.  The 
building  should  furnish  separate  dining  halls  for  the  sopho- 
more and  freshman  classes  and  all  members  of  these  classes 
should  be  required  to  board  in  these  halls.  There  should 
be  also  many  smaller  dining-rooms  for  the  seniors  and 
juniors  as  well  as  for  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  their 
families.  Such  a  building  with  proper  endowment  would 
have  cost  before  the  war  not  less  than  $250,000.  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  built  soon  after  the  war  closes. 

On  the  educational  side,  the  experiences  of  the  war  are  so 
suggestive  that  one's  mind  goes  whirling  about  in  a  chaos 
when  we  attempt  to  fix  it  upon  the  future.  I  do  not  mean 
that  our  fundamental  terms  of  value  and  method  have 
changed  their  meanings.  They  have  not  been  changed  nor 
will  they  be  by  so  external  an  experience  as  this  war  has 
been.  But  the  circumstances  of  life  will  undoubtedly  be 
profoundly  affected,  and  to  these  new  circumstances  must 
the  liberal  college  bring  all  that  it  has  or  can  find  of  value 
and  method  for  the  interpreting  of  the  life  men  lead. 

One  very  important  circumstance  for  all  of  us  is  that  in 
quite  amazing  number  our  college  teachers  have  been  with- 
drawn into  the  centers  of  government  and  have  taken  active 
and  successful  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
And  now  we  are  asking,  Will  they  come  back;  and  if  they 
do,  will  they  be  the  same  men  who  went  out  a  year  or  two 
ago?  I  think  they  will  come  back,  but  not  as  they  went 
out.  Inevitably  there  will  cling  to  them  an  interest  in  the 
ways  in  which  men's  actual  work  is  done.  Together  with 
the  scholar's  knowledge  of  the  principle,  the  law,  the  scheme 
in  general,  they  will  combine  the  actual  sense  of  contact 
with  the  human  needs,  the  opportunities,  the  obstacles,  the 
ways  around  or  through  them.     These  scholars  will  have  a 
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sense  of  power  they  have  not  had  before,  perhaps  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  obligation.  How  will  their  coming  back  affect 
the  colleges? 

I  think  we  must  not  lose  this  power  nor  even  the  sense  of 
it.  Some  weaker  heads  may  not  sustain  the  unaccustomed 
strain  of  being  taken  seriously.  But  my  impression  is  that 
teachers*  heads  are  fairly  tough.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
presume  that  they  can  stand  far  greater  burdens  of  respect 
than  we  have  thus  far  thrust  upon  them.  Of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  which  learning  has  been  set  up  there  is  no  one  in 
which  the  scholar,  the  college  or  university  teacher,  plays 
so  slight  a  part  in  shaping  public  action  as  in  our  own.  And 
so  I  am  hoping  that  these  scholars  who  come  back  to  us  will 
not  give  up  their  "  governing* '  when  they  return  from  Wash- 
ington. They  should  insist  upon  a  permanent  closer  fusing 
of  study  by  learned  men  with  action  by  men  whose  wills 
determine  what  the  conditions  of  life  shall  be.  These  men 
who  have  been  in  Washington  should  not  just  slip  apart 
each  to  the  little  corner  whence  he  came.  They  should  com- 
bine into  some  permanent  group  to  gather  up  and  keep  the 
information,  the  insight,  the  knowledge  they  have  gained. 
They  should  see  to  it  that  from  this  day  on  American  life 
is  managed,  if  not  by  those  who  study  it,  at  least  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  learn  from  those  who  study  it.  It  may 
be  that  as  the  days  of  peace  come  on  we  shall  invite  a 
great  assembly  of  these  men  to  come  to  Amherst  for  holding 
of  a  conference,  where  they  may  bring  together  the  scattered 
things  which  they  have  learned,  and  may  combine  their 
thoughts,  not  for  the  furthering  of  a  special  point  of  view, 
but  for  the  keeping  of  study  and  learning  effective  forces  in 
the  affairs  of  nation  and  of  nations.  I  wish  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  would  authorize  the  calling  of  such  a  meeting 
here  whenever  the  time  and  circumstances  should  seem  to 
justify  it. 
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In  this  connection,  there  is  a  problem  which  concerns 
immediately  college  teachers,  and  only  indirectly  trustees 
as  well.  If  teachers  are  to  be  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of 
public  life,  their  services  will  inevitably  become  of  value 
not  only  to  the  state  but  also  to  the  private  interests  and 
enterprises  which  taken  together  make  up  the  state,  so  far 
as  business  is  concerned.  And  here  there  is  danger,  the  fear 
of  which  might  lead  us  to  drag  each  scholar  back  to  his 
corner  and  lock  him  in  to  keep  him  safe.  If  scholars  should 
get  to  be  "for  hire";  if  they  should  go  out  from  their  usual 
work  to  furnish  their  knowledge  where  fees  allure  them,  the 
day  of  free,  unfettered  scholarship  would  have  gone  past. 
Somehow  or  other  it  should  be  arranged  that  college  teachers, 
going  to  other  public  or  private  service,  should  do  so  with 
little  if  any  private  gain.  They  must  not  be  for  hire.  I 
am  not  ready  here  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for  dealing  with 
this  situation  in  all  its  complications.  It  seems  to  me  a 
problem  which  well  might  claim  continued  study  from  the 
Association  of  University  Professors.  There  is,  however,  a 
phase  of  it  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned.  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  general  scheme  of  teachers'  salaries. 
Such  salaries  have  been  throughout  the  country  so  insuffi- 
cient that  chances  to  eke  them  out  by  taking  on  an  outside 
service  have  been  too  good  to  lose.  But  we  must  make 
them  large  enough  to  take  temptation  of  this  sort  away. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  suggest  that  we  should  change 
our  policy  of  payment  to  men  taking  sabbatical  leave. 
Under  the  present  nearly  universal  plan,  a  teacher  may  take 
one  year  in  seven  away,  with  half  his  salary  payment  for 
the  year  of  absence.  On  every  ground  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice the  payment  for  the  time  of  leave  should  be  at  least  as 
great  as  when  the  teacher  is  at  home.  Our  teachers  need 
to  get  away,  to  get  refreshed,  to  get  a  chance  for  quiet  study, 
to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  the  peculiar  community  which  a 
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college  is.  And  we  too  need  to  be  rid  of  them,  to  see  how 
really  good  they  are  when  they  come  back.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  up  to  the  limit  of  one  year  in  seven  our  teachers  be 
allowed  absence  with  full  salary,  dividing  the  year  in  parts 
or  taking  it  all  at  once,  according  as  their  own  desires  and 
the  convenience  of  the  college  may  meet  together  in  ad- 
justment. This  is  already  done  at  Williams.  It  should  be 
done  immediately  at  Amherst. 


II 

The  story  of  the  life  of  the  college  since  the  fall  of  191 2 
must  of  course  be  written  in  two  parts,  that  of  the  events  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  war,  and  that  of  the  later  period. 
May  I  now  attempt  to  sketch  the  story  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  earlier  years?  It  is  here  that  we  shall  find  the 
most  significant  events  and  tendencies  as  we  seek  for  the 
factors  of  which  account  must  be  taken  in  our  planning  for 
the  future. 

In  the  year  191 1,  the  Trustees,  after  prolonged  conference 
with  the  Faculty,  had  taken  decisive  action  upon  questions 
of  educational  policy.  The  curriculum  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  withdrawn  and  that  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  changed  by  very  large  addi- 
tions to  the  amount  of  required  studies  as  against  electives. 

Enrollment 

With  respect  to  the  merely  external  fortunes  of  the  col- 
lege, this  policy  has  not  been  so  costly  as  was  feared.  In 
the  fall  of  1910,  the  number  of  students  entering  the  fresh- 
man class  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
was  56.  In  the  subsequent  years  the  corresponding  num- 
bers have  been  68,  66,  92,  112,  124,  and  in  1916,  161.  One 
may  fairly  say  that  in  this  respect  the  venture  of  the  col- 
lege has  justified  itself.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
usually  admit  to  the  freshman  class  more  than  150  students. 
In  the  year  preceding  the  opening  of  the  war,  we  admitted 
161  freshmen  and  18  or  20  upperclassmen. 

Gifts 

The  most  important  gifts  to  the  college  during  these 
years  have  been  the  George  Daniel  Olds  Professorship  fund 
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in  Economics  amounting  to  $100,000  from  an  unknown 
donor,  the  Rufus  Tyler  Lincoln  Professorship  fund  in 
Science,  with  preference  for  Biology,  Physics  and  Chemistry 
in  order,  amounting  to  $100,000,  given  by  Mrs.  Rufus 
Pratt  Lincoln  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  alumni  fund  which 
has  now  passed  $100,000,  the  annual  contribution  of  $7,500 
for  five  years  made  by  the  Alumni  Council  to  increase  the 
amount  available  for  instruction,  the  building  of  four  ex- 
cellent houses  for  members  of  the  Faculty  by  an  unknown 
donor,  the  Converse  Memorial  Library  in  memory  of  James 
Blanchard  Converse  of  the  Class  of  1867  by  his  brother, 
Edmund  C.  Converse,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  an  increase  of 
$700,000  in  general  endowment  announced  at  the  191 7 
Commencement  raised  by  the  contributions  of  fifteen  men 
amounting  to  $350,000  and  the  matching  of  this  amount 
dollar  for  dollar  by  another  friend  of  the  college,  the  con- 
tribution of  $15,551  secured  through  the  Alumni  Council 
to  help  meet  the  operating  deficit  due  to  war  conditions  of 
the  year  I9i7~i8,and  finally  the  unrestricted  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  probably  amounting  to  about  $600,000.  In 
addition  to  these  larger  gifts,  we  have  had  many  of  smaller 
amount  which  are  detailed  in  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer. 
I  have  found  especial  pleasure  in  nine  gifts  ranging  from 
$600  to  $1,200  for  the  furnishing  of  the  department  rooms 
in  the  library,  in  a  number  of  gifts  ranging  up  to  $10,000 
for  the  making  of  additions  to  our  loan  and  scholarship 
funds,  in  the  gift  of  the  furniture,  decorations,  and  books  of 
the  Clyde  Fitch  room,  together  with  the  Delia  Robbia  relief 
which  accompanied  them,  in  the  Valentine  bequest  of 
$5,000  for  the  care  and  beautifying  of  the  grounds,  in  a  gift 
of  $1,000  to  be  used  at  the  President's  discretion,  and  in  a 
gift  of  $250  from  a  young  graduate  to  be  used  in  getting 
the  freshmen  of  this  year  more  quickly  aroused  to  intel- 
lectual achievement.     In  the  aggregate,  our  investment  in 
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financially  non-productive  equipment  has  advanced  since 
1912  from  $1,050,731.39  to  $1,300,731.39.  During  the  same 
period,  our  income  bearing  investments,  if  the  Sage  bequest 
be  included  at  its  probable  amount,  have  risen  from 
$2,639,951.45  to  $4,207,915.66,  an  advance  of  594%-  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  has  come  in  the  last 
two  years,  a  total  of  $1,400,232.00.  The  gifts  to  current 
income  since  1912  amount  to  $105,079.52.  During  the 
same  period  five  new  houses  have  been  built  by  fraternity 
corporations  at  a  total  expense  approaching  $250,000. 

Organization 

In  the  field  of  organization  there  have  been  many  changes 
during  these  years,  all,  I  think,  pointing  very  much  in  the 
same  direction. 

With  respect  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  have  been 
two  important  changes.  By  act  of  the  State  Legislature, 
Dn  application  of  the  college,  there  has  been  eliminated 
:rom  the  charter  the  provision  that  seven  of  the  seventeen 
:rustees  must  be  clergymen.  This  application  was  made  at 
:he  suggestion  of  the  Alumni  Council.  Its  determining 
jnotive  was  the  desire  that  all  graduates  of  the  college  should 
oe  equally  eligible  to  membership  on  the  board  which  is  leg- 
illy  responsible  for  it. 

A  second  action  affecting  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  the 
stablishment  of  an  Art  Commission  to  pass  upon  all  ques- 
ions  of  aesthetic  judgment  arising  in  connection  with  the 
grounds,  buildings,  or  other  possessions  of  the  college.  This 
Commission  has  an  exceedingly  important  work  to  do  and 
trust  that  as  the  years  go  by  it  may  formulate  and  put  into 
:ffect  plans  which  will  have  a  decisive  influence  in  deter- 
nining  the  quality  of  the  college. 

There  have  been  many  changes  with  respect  to  the 
acuity,  affecting  its  relations  to  the  Trustees,  to  the 
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officers  of  administration,  to  its  own  committees,  to  the 
alumni,  and  to  the  students. 

At  three  points,  two  of  them  important  and  one  not  so 
important,  the  Trustees  have  asked  the  Faculty  to  share  in 
their  responsibilities.  The  committee  on  recommendation 
of  candidates  for  honorary  degrees,  formerly  a  trustee  com- 
mittee, is  now  made  up  of  three  Trustees,  three  members  of 
the  Faculty  chosen  by  the  Faculty,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Trustees  and  the  President  of  the  College.  If 
the  awarding  of  a  degree  means,  as  it  undoubtedly  does 
mean,  that  the  institution  passes  judgment  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  an  individual,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
those  who  are  immediately  in  charge  of  the  standards  of 
the  college  should  participate  in  the  making  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  selection  of  administrative  officers 
whose  chief  function  is  to  act  as  the  executives  of  the 
Faculty,  has  been  in  large  measure  delegated  to  the  Faculty. 
In  the  future,  the  Trustees  will  select  such  officers  as  the 
Dean,  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Activities  from  lists  of  candidates 
approved  by  the  Faculty  and  the  President  of  the  College. 
This  action  is  both  right  in  principle  and  desirable  in  its 
secondary  effects.  Obviously,  the  Faculty  has  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  those  officers  who  are  to  express 
in  specific  cases  its  own  mind  and  will.  And  further,  it  is 
probable  that  to  officers  thus  chosen,  the  Faculty  will  more 
readily  and  more  fully  delegate  control  over  the  application 
of  its  rules  in  individual  cases.  The  older  system  has  been 
exceedingly  costly  in  its  waste  of  the  time  of  men  who  have 
other  work  to  do  for  which  they  are  better  fitted,  as  well 
as  in  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  its  actual  results.  The 
primary  tasks  of  college  teachers  are  teaching  and  study. 
They  should  be  occupied  with  other  activities  only  so  far 
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as  this  is  clearly  necessary  in  the  interest  of  teaching  and 
study. 

The  third  change  of  which  I  speak  came  from  the  request 
of  the  Trustees  that  the  Faculty  make  the  nominations  of 
the  judges  of  the  Commencement  speaking.  The  issue  is 
not  a  vital  one,  but  again  it  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
members  of  the  teaching  force  are  really  in  charge  of  the 
standards  of  its  values. 

In  the  same  general  direction,  working  relations  between 
the  Faculty  and  President  have  been  modified  at  several 
points.  There  has  been  an  important  change  in  the  method 
of  selection  of  the  committees  of  the  Faculty.  Nominations 
for  these  committees  were  formerly  made  by  the  President. 
They  are  now  made  by  a  Committee  on  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Faculty.  Here,  again,  the  change  seems  to 
be  important  as  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
Faculty  as  a  self-governing  body.  As  such  it  has  a  right  to 
determine  the  instrumentalities  through  which  its  mind 
and  will  are  to  find  formulation,  as  well  as  expression. 

Nominations  for  the  committee  which  has  charge  of  the 
library  are  now  also  made  by  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees. These  nominations  were  formerly  made  by  the 
Librarian  and  President. 

In  the  supervision  of  matters  relating  to  the  grounds  and 
buildings  members  of  the  Faculty  have  also  been  asked  to 
take  some  part.  These  matters  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasurer,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President.  I  have 
asked  four  members  of  the  Faculty  to  serve  with  me  as  an 
advisory  committee  in  this  field.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this  action, — first,  the  obvious  desirability  of  this  advice 
and  second,  the  conviction  that  the  men  who  are  in  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  life  of  the  college  should  have  large  re- 
sponsibility for  the  determination  of  its  material  possession^ 
and  equipment. 
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This  same  point  of  view  found  expression  in  the  making 
and  execution  of  the  plans  for  the  Converse  Memorial 
Library.  Even  before  an  architect  or  a  donor  had  been 
found,  the  Faculty  was  invited  to  consider  the  problems  and 
possibilities  of  such  a  building.  A  committee  of  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  including  the  Librarian  and  President, 
together  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  college,  was  appointed  to 
make  careful  survey  of  the  ends  which  a  college  library 
should  serve  and  of  the  equipment  and  construction  which 
would  be  needed  for  the  realizing  of  these  ends.  This  com- 
mittee was  in  constant  conference  formally  and  informally 
with  other  members  of  the  faculty.  To  the  desires  and 
opinions  thus  formulated  the  architects,  builders,  and 
donor  gave  themselves  with  the  most  generous  interest  and 
sympathy.  The  committee  was  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
consideration  of  essential  problems  both  of  planning  and  of 
construction.  I  think  one  may  fairly  say,  therefore,  that 
the  completed  building  expresses  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  college  community  as  to  what  the  college  library 
should  be  and  do.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  placing 
on  equal  footing  of  two  distinct  functions, — first,  that  of  the 
care,  arrangement  and  distribution  of  books,  and  second,  that 
of  furnishing  a  place  of  reading,  where  students  may  find 
books,  may  work  with  them  and  enjoy  them,  under  condi- 
tions which  are  at  once  convenient  and  inviting.  In  its 
emphasis  upon  this  second  element  the  building  is  unusual. 
We  are  daring  to  hope  it  will  be  a  place  in  which  students 
will  discover  the  permanent  satisfactions  of  a  study.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  college  graduate  who  does  not  crave 
a  V  study* '  is  like  a  fish  who  has  no  impulse  to  wriggle  his 
tail  or  fins;  he  is  not  suited  to  his  element. 

Two  new  administrative  offices  in  service  of  the  Faculty 
have  been  established  and  one  withdrawn.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty  has  taken  over  matters  of  correspondence 
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and  communication  issuing  from  the  transactions  of  the 
faculty  meetings  and  from  the  record  of  student  credits. 
He  has  assumed  immediate  charge  of  correspondence  with 
students  applying  for  admission  and  has  served  as  the 
executive  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  the  Committee 
on  Publications,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Schedule.  His 
work  is  thus  differentiated  from  but  closely  related  to  that 
of  the  Dean,  whose  defining  responsibility  appears  in  his 
serving  as  the  representative  and  executive  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  in  dealing  with  individual  stu- 
dents and  their  specific  needs  and  opportunities.  This 
appointment  has  already  proved  itself  of  very  great  value 
to  the  college. 

The  office  of  Registrar,  long  held  by  a  member  of  the 
"acuity,  has  been  given  up  and  that  of  Recorder  substi- 
tuted. The  keeping  of  records,  as  distinguished  from  the 
administration  based  upon  them,  is  a  heavy  and  highly 
:echnical  task.  It  cannot  properly  be  done  by  a  teacher 
vho  is  making  progress  in  his  own  profession.  It  seems 
nuch  better  that  we  should  have  for  this  work  a  clerical 
orce  under  the  charge  of  a  Recorder,  who  will  see  to  it 
:hat  all  needed  information  is  available  in  such  form  as  may 
)est  meet  the  desires  of  the  administrative  officers  and  of 
he  Faculty. 

The  creation  of  a  second  administrative  office,  that  of 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Activities,  modifies 
n  very  important  ways  the  relations  of  the  Faculty  to  the 
iumni  and  undergraduates  with  respect  to  the  management 
nd  supervision  of  student  activities.  The  active  partici- 
pation of  alumni  in  such  management  and  supervision  has 
>een  given  up;  such  participation  is  now  in  the  form  of 
riendly  counsel  and  assistance.  Just  so  far  as  possible,  the 
acuity  has  also  withdrawn  from  the  active  management  in 
his  field.     For  these  two  influences  we  are  trying  to  sub- 
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stitute  undergraduate  responsibility  and  control.  These 
movements  have  found  expression  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Athletic  Board  and  the  Board  of  Public  Exhibitions  on 
which  Faculty,  alumni,  and  undergraduates  were  equally 
represented,  in  the  organization  of  the  Student  Council  to 
which  are  delegated  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  Boards  thus 
abolished,  in  the  appointment  of  a  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Activities  which  is  charged  with  such  supervision 
of  these  activities  as  the  Faculty  may  care  to  exercise,  and  in 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Activities  who  acts  as  the  executive  of  the  com- 
mittee in  all  its  dealings.  It  is  understood  that  this  officer 
shall  supervise  the  work  of  the  managers,  shall  give  them 
such  advice  and  direction  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  act  as 
their  treasurer  and  shall  have  a  veto  on  all  decisions  of  the 
Council.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  expected  to  give  to  the 
Council  and  the  managers  the  largest  possible  measure  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  limiting  their  actions  not  for 
the  furthering  of  student  interests,  but  only  because  of  such 
considerations  as  may  properly  fall  within  the  official  pur- 
view of  the  Faculty  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expected 
that  through  the  permanence  and  unity  of  his  supervision 
correspondence  and  records  will  be  so  kept  as  to  contribute 
largely  to  economy  of  the  time  and  energy  of  student  man- 
agers.    To  accomplish  this  is  well  worth  while. 

In  two  respects  the  organization  just  described  seems  to 
me  sound  in  principle.  First,  it  breaks  down  the  distinc- 
tion between  athletics  and  other  student  activities.  Second, 
it  puts  an  end  to  the  management  of  those  activities  by 
bodies  relatively  independent  of  both  Faculty  and  under- 
graduates. It  cannot  too  often  be  urged  nor  too  strongly 
insisted  that  collegiate  games  in  all  their  forms  are  after  all 
simply  the  play,  the  recreation  of  college  boys.  As  such 
they  should  be  managed  by  the  boys  and  supervised  by 
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their  teachers.  In  my  opinion  nothing  has  done  so  much 
to  bring  athletics  into  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  per- 
spective as  the  active  participation  of  alumni  and  teachers 
in  their  management.  These  older  men,  by  their  own 
standing  and  their  skill  in  management,  have  given  to  games 
an  importance  and  a  wealth  of  organization  and  equipment 
which  undergraduates  could  never  have  given  them.  They 
have  been  led  on  by  what  we  know  in  logic  as  the  "bias  of 
happy  exercise' '  and  so  they  have  made  of  games  huge  enter- 
prises directed  by  Trustee  Boards  and  Councils  of  the  Uni- 
versity. As  against  this,  it  would  seem  to  me  natural  and 
right  that  boys  should  play  such  games  as  they  themselves 
can  organize  and  manage,  that  the  college  Faculty  should 
keep  a  kindly  eye  on  these  activities,  being  on  the  watch 
that  they  be  kept  in  proper  relation  to  other  things  which 
college  boys  should  do,  and  that  meanwhile  the  graduates, 
who  in  their  day  have  played  the  games,  should  on  occa- 
sion give  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  play  them  now. 

As  I  record  this  withdrawal  of  graduate  participation  in 
management  at  one  point,  I  am  delighted  to  note  its  sig- 
nificant and  explicit  enlargement  in  the  organization  of  the 
college  as  a  whole.  The  establishment  of  the  Alumni 
Council  had  already  brought  about  important  changes  in 
the  balancing  of  powers  in  our  total  enterprise  and  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  movement  here  is  only  at  its  beginning. 
The  Alumni  Council ,  established  in  1 9 1 3  to  represent  the  grad- 
uates of  the  college  in  their  common  interest  in  and  activities 
for  the  college  has  already  done  great  service.  The  five-year 
gift  of  $7,500  a  year  for  instruction  was  most  timely  and  en- 
couraging, and  the  bringing  of  the  fund  beyond  the  mark 
of  $100,000  so  that  the  income  from  it  is  available  for  the 
uses  of  the  Trustees  is  another  fine  bit  of  assistance.  But 
more  than  either  of  these  is,  I  think,  the  tendency  and  the 
determination  to  bring  the  graduates  together  as  a  cor- 
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porate  body  and  as  a  determining  force  in  the  conduct  of 
the  institution.  The  task  of  helping  to  run  the  college  is 
one  more  worthy  of  their  steel  than  that  of  helping  to  man- 
age the  glee  club  or  the  hockey  team.  We  must  encourage 
them  to  continue  upon  it. 

In  the  organization  of  undergraduate  activities  we  have 
been  moving  in  the  same  general  direction.  To  the  Honor 
System  Committee,  the  Senior  Advisers,  the  Interfraternity 
Council,  there  has  been  added  the  Student  Council  which  is 
charged  with  the  general  management  of  all  student  enter- 
prises. It  has  done  gallant  service  during  the  past  five 
years  and  I  should  like  to  record  here  the  gratification  of  the 
administrative  officers  and  teachers  that  we  have  been  able 
to  go  about  our  work  without  concern  as  to  irresponsible 
interference  from  students.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  on  the  basis  of  generous  understanding  with  us 
as  to  what  are  our  common  purposes,  the  undergraduate 
body  is  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Appointments 

My  own  interest  during  these  years  has  of  course  been 
centered  upon  the  determination  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Faculty.  To  this  all  other  interests  are  subsidiary  and 
instrumental.  Within  this  field  two  pieces  of  general  legis- 
lation have  been  adopted  by  the  Trustees  and  many  deci- 
sions have  been  made  upon  specific  withdrawals,  promotions, 
and  appointments. 

The  first  set  of  rules  to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  that 
which  provides  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  from  active 
service  at  the  Commencement  following  their  sixty-fifth 
birthday,  unless  the  Trustees,  by  special  action,  ask  for  the 
making  of  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If  retirement  be  prop- 
erly interpreted,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
procedure.     It  must  not  be  allowed  to  mean  that  a  teacher 
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is  declared  by  the  college  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  doing 
valuable  and  essential  work.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  college  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pass  that  judg- 
ment upon  the  men  who  are  growing  old  in  its  service.  For 
this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the  time  of  retirement  be 
fixed  so  early  that  this  question  will  not  normally  have 
forced  itself  into  attention.  The  legislation  does  mean  that 
at  sixty-five  the  teachers  shall,  by  regular  arrangement,  be 
freed  from  specific  duties  and  obligations.  It  is  essential 
that  they  be  kept  on  the  Faculty  list  as  influential  and 
happy  influences  in  the  life  of  the  college  community. 
I  am  convinced  that  for  the  realizing  of  this  end  we  should 
so  supplement  the  payment  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
to  provide  for  our  retired  professors  the  same  salary  as  that 
paid  them  during  active  service.  This  is  already  done  at 
Williams.     It  should  be  done  immediately  at  Amherst. 

The  second  set  of  rules  regarding  tenure  provides  that 
no  men  below  the  grade  of  full  professor  shall  be  regarded 
as  on  permanent  appointment,  but  that  instructors  shall  be 
appointed  year  by  year,  and  associate  professors  for  periods 
not  exceeding  three  years.  It  has  been  recognized  that  this 
legislation  is  not  immediately  applicable  to  many  men  on 
the  roll  of  the  Faculty,  but  just  as  rapidly  as  possible  it  is 
being  brought  into  full  application. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  Faculty  list  since 
1912-13.  In  that  year,  there  were  forty- two  men  of 
orofessorial  rank  in  the  teaching  force.  Of  these  four  have 
-e tired  on  the  ground  of  age,  one  has  died  and  twelve  others 
nave  left  or  are  leaving  us  to  take  up  work  elsewhere.  To 
ill  the  vacancies  thus  made  one  instructor  has  been  pro- 
noted  and  eleven  new  men  have  been  brought  in  as  pro- 
cessors and  associate  professors.  In  addition  there  have  been 
)f  course  a  number  of  temporary  appointments.  May  I  call 
/our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  profes- 
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sors  has  been  reduced  from  forty- two  to  thirty-seven.  This 
means  that  now  as  the  pressure  of  the  war  is  going  past, 
we  have  several  very  important  appointments  to  make. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  the  best  scholars  and  teachers 
available  are  brought  into  our  ranks.  Many  things  have 
been  forced  upon  our  attention  during  the  experiences  of 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  but  nothing  of  which  I  am  more 
certain  than  this,  that  the  best  minds  and  spirits  of  our  gen- 
eration should  be  brought  and  can  be  brought  into  colleges 
like  our  own.  We  have  work  to  do  which  is  worthy  of  them 
and  I  think  that  we  can  give  them  a  better  setting  for  their 
work  than  can  be  found  at  any  other  point  in  our  social 
scheme.  It  is  perhaps  relevant  to  note  at  this  point  that 
year  by  year  the  rate  of  compensation  of  teachers  has  been 
advanced.  In  the  current  year,  the  average  salary  of  the 
teachers  above  the  grade  of  instructor  is  $675  higher  than 
the  corresponding  average  for  the  year  1912-13. 

There  should  be  little  if  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  professors.  Our  new  funds  should  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  raising  the  level  of  salaries.  If  they 
are  so  used,  and  the  number  of  appointments  is  not  in- 
creased, genuine  progress  can  be  made  at  the  only  really 
significant  point  in  our  financial  policy — that  of  payments 
for  instruction. 

I  have  said  that  the  making  of  appointments  and  promo- 
tions is  primary  in  its  importance  for  the  college.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  presents  most  baffling 
difficulties.  The  task  of  finding  men  who  are  intellectual 
leaders,  of  so  adjusting  the  conditions  of  their  work  as  to 
give  free  play  to  their  powers,  of  making  judgment  as  be- 
tween those  who  ought  to  remain  here  and  those  who  ought 
not  to  stay,  and  of  making  this  judgment  effective  without 
too  great  loss  to  the  persons  concerned,  of  evoking  from  a 
group  of  individuals  a  closely  knit  and  coherent  faculty, 
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this  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult 
subsidiary  task  which  the  college  has  to  do.  At  present 
this  burden  rests  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  the 
general  understanding  that  their  actions  are  taken  upon 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  College,  upon 
whom,  therefore,  rests  the  immediate  responsibility.  It 
has  been  suggested  in  the  discussions  of  the  Association  of 
University  Professors  that  this  responsibility  should  be 
shared  in  some  official  way  by  the  Faculty  or  by  its  com- 
mittees. While  one  must  recognize  the  presence  of  many 
conflicting  considerations  at  this  point,  and  while  one  can- 
not fail  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  intent  of  the  suggestion, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  serious  question  as  to  its 
wisdom.  To  make  the  Faculty  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
college,  to  recognize  that  it  is  in  every  essential  respect  the 
college  itself,  that  has  been  the  underlying  motive  of  every 
change  of  organization,  every  specific  action  which  this  re- 
port has  recorded.  And  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  ad- 
visable that  the  teachers  be  given  official  responsibility 
for  the  choice  of  their  colleagues.  I  am  sure  that  such 
choices  must  in  the  long  run  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
teachers.  If  they  do  not,  then  the  officer  who  is  responsible 
for  them  will  not  long  hold  his  power.  I  am  sure  that  who- 
ever makes  appointments  must  confer  often  and  freely  with 
the  teachers  whose  knowledge  of  many  aspects  of  the  field 
is  more  intimate  than  his  own.  And  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  official  participation  of  teachers  would  be 
unfortunate.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  somewhat 
subtle  and  very  difficult  to  state.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  summed  up  or  perhaps  better  concealed  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  teachers  are  "interested  parties''  with  re- 
spect to  the  making  of  appointments.  Here  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  argument  which  professors  have  used  against  trus- 
tee domination  can  be  brought  with  far  more  telling  effect 
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against  the  professors  themselves.  I  know  no  body  of  men 
more  genuinely  disinterested  than  a  college  faculty  and  yet 
these  men  are  directly  affected  by  the  fixing  of  salaries,  by 
the  making  or  refusing  of  promotions,  by  the  bringing  in  of 
new  men  who  shall  be  of  higher  or  lower  or  equal  standing 
with  themselves.  In  every  such  decision  they  are  them- 
selves more  or  less  remotely  concerned.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  their  decision  with  respect  to  colleagues 
would  therefore  be  affected  by  explicitly  selfish  considera- 
tions. Just  in  the  same  way  few  people  imagine  that  col- 
lege trustees  are  consciously  using  their  positions  to  further 
their  own  selfish  ends.  What  one  does  fear  is  the  uncon- 
scious bias  of  an  "interested"  party.  And  I  may  say 
frankly  that  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  I  should  fear  far 
more  the  influence  of  personal  friendships  and  of  group 
loyalty  than  that  of  conscious  or  unconscious  self-seeking. 

I  may,  however,  be  challenged  to  show  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  such  bias.  If  so,  then  I  can  only  appeal  to  com- 
mon knowledge  of  the  well-known  fact  that  college  teachers 
when  given  the  power  of  choice  do  not  choose  good  colleagues. 
There  is,  I  think,  under  this  system,  an  almost  inevitable 
tendency  downwards  in  quality.  On  the  whole,  the  teacher 
tends  to  choose  men  to  help  him,  men  who  are  his  seconds. 
There  are  not  many  men  so  constituted  that  they  choose 
better  men  than  themselves  as  co-laborers  in  the  same  field. 
And  this  again  is  true  not  because  of  jealousy,  but  because 
in  a  quite  inevitable  sense  a  man's  standards  are  himself 
and  he  cannot  effectively  rise  above  them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  argument,  however,  I  am  still  willing 
to  say  that  the  question  seems  to  me  an  open  one.  In  the 
issue  of  the  democratic  control  of  the  college,  there  are 
many  other  considerations  of  which  account  must  be  taken. 
And  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  colleges  are  not 
ready  for  complete  democracy  of  organization,  that  they  will 
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lot  be  ready  for  it  until  their  standards  of  excellence  have 
)een  far  more  securely  established  than  they  are  at  present. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  within  our  own  faculty  organiza- 
ion  the  custom  of  regarding  one  member  of  a  department 
is  its  "  head"  has  been  abandoned,  except  as  in  certain  cases 
t  persists  in  terms  of  long-established  affection  and  esteem, 
rhere  is  no  doubt  that  the  institution  was  an  evil  one  in  its 
in  just  and  unnecessary  interference  with  a  proper  de- 
nocracy  among  teachers.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
>ne  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  dominate  his  fellows,  to 
ell  what  they  shall  teach  and  how  they  shall  teach  it,  to 
letermine  their  promotions  or  the  refusal  of  them.  Mat- 
ers of  teaching  content  and  method  should  for  the  most 
>art  be  determined  in  conference  by  the  teachers  concerned, 
ind  if  they  cannot  agree,  then  their  differences  should  be 
>assed  upon  by  the  wider  group  of  the  faculty  in  whose 
lands  are  the  teaching  policies  of  the  college  as  a  whole. 

In  this  connection  I  am  glad  to  record  also  that  the 
lotion  of  the  "  department"  is  being  heavily  shaken  and  is 
Dsing  its  power.  At  least  in  a  faculty  so  small  as  ours, 
he  individual  teacher  is  the  best  unit  of  organization,  and  if 
>ur  work  be  properly  unified  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
vhy  each  man's  work  should  not  be  conceived  and  carried 
>n  with  explicit  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  college  as  a 
fhole* 

We  have  also  abolished  the  grade  of  assistant  professor 
saving  only  those  of  professor,  associate  professor,  and  in- 
tructor  among  the  men  who  are  directly  in  charge  of  in- 
duction. The  right  of  voting  in  faculty  meeting,  formerly 
imited  to  men  of  professorial  grade,  has,  by  action  of  the 
raculty  and  Trustees,  been  given  to  instructors  who  have 
lad  one  year  in  the  college  with  the  rank  of  instructor. 

Within  the  field  of  organization,  there  is  one  other  action 
>r  proposed  action  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  namely, 
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that  of  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Publications  which 
shall  make  provision  for  the  publication  of  books  and 
treatises  by  members  of  the  college  community.  This 
project,  recommended  by  the  Faculty,  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Trustees.  I  trust  that  we  may  soon  have 
favorable  and  generous  action  upon  it.  The  best  learning 
comes  from  friendly  association  with  men  who  are  making 
knowledge;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  learning 
from  teaching  is  learning  by  imitation.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  imitate,  the  result  is  often  quite  surprisingly  negative. 
And,  let  it  be  said  sorrowfully,  inactivity  and  intellectual 
subservience  lend  themselves  to  imitation  quite  as  readily 
as  do  initiative  and  independence. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

In  the  report  of  1914,  I  attempted  a  formulation  of  the 
significant  features  of  the  curriculum  voted  in  191 1,  of  the 
changes  made  in  this  curriculum  up  to  the  year  19 14,  and 
of  the  lines  along  which  it  seemed  to  me  our  further  devel- 
opments of  policy  should  go.  May  I  now  repeat  this  state- 
ment in  brief  form  and  give  also  an  account  of  changes  voted 
since  1914.  In  the  third  section  of  the  Report,  I  am  hoping 
again  to  suggest  to  you  certain  definite  or  indefinite  prin- 
ciples by  which  I  think  the  educational  work  of  the  college 
should  be  controlled,  and  upon  which  I  hope  that  decisive 
action  may  soon  be  taken  by  the  Faculty  and  Trustees.  We 
have  had  a  long  period  of  observation  and  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  ready  for  the  formulation  of  a 
program.  If  such  a  program  can  be  agreed  upon,  we  may 
then  address  ourselves  to  the  far  more  satisfying  and  impor- 
tant task  of  doing  our  studying  and  teaching  with  relative 
freedom  from  that  reflective  criticism  of  our  procedure 
which,  however  essential  to  the  excellence  of  that  procedure, 
is  yet  in  itself  a  distraction  from  it.     I  have  no  hope  of  the 
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j  immediate  establishment  of  a  permanent  educational  pro- 

j  gram.     I  do  hope,  however,  that  we  may  soon  agree  upon 

an  educational  experiment  and  may  for  some  years  at  least 

endeavor  to  practice  it  for  the  stimulation  of  us  all,  teachers 

and  students  alike,  to  scholarly  pursuits. 


The  Curriculm  of  191  i 

If,  as  was  done  in  the  Report  of  1914,  school  and  college 
studies  be  classified  into  three  groups,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  curriculum  of  191 1  was  its  emphasis  upon  two 
of  these  groups  as  against  the  third.  The  groups  suggested 
are:  (1)  the  languages  and  literatures,  (2)  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  and  (3)  the  humanistic  sciences.  It 
was  the  third  of  these  groups,  the  studies  in  history,  phil- 
osophy, economics,  government,  religion,  which  were 
placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

In  terms  of  gross  quantity,  the  curriculum  required  for 
admission  to  college  fourteen  units  of  school  credit  and 
within  the  college  itself  five  courses  a  year  for  four  years,  a 
total  of  twenty  college  courses  in  all.  In  addition,  there 
were  such  general  requirements  as  physical  training,  public 
speaking,  church  and  chapel  attendance,  etc. 

Of  the  fourteen   units   required   for  admission,   it  was 
specified  that  eleven  and  a  half  must  be  given  in  languages 
and  literature,  mathematics  and  science.     One  unit  was 
required  in  history.     Of  the  ten  courses  taken  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  work,  eight  courses  were  of  neces- 
sity  taken   from   language,    literature,    mathematics   and 
science.     No    elective    courses    outside    these    fields   were 
offered  to  Freshmen  and  only  two  were  open  to  Sophomores, 
j  a  course  in  medieval  history  and  one  in  music.     If  one  or 
!  both  of  the  electives  was  not  taken,  then  nine- tenths  or 
j  all  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  was  of  necessity  taken 
in  the  two  groups  mentioned.     In  the  third  group,  that  of 
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history,  philosophy,  economics,  etc.  there  was  no  require- 
ment of  college  study  whatever.  In  other  words,  at  least 
eight  twentieths  of  the  entire  college  course  was  required  in 
the  first  and  second  groups  and  there  was  no  requirement 
whatever  in  the  third. 

The  same  preferential  treatment  was  carried  still  further 
in  the  provision  for  majors,  of  which  three  were  required. 
A  "major"  was  defined  as  a  group  of  three  year  courses  in 
a  single  department  taken  in  two  or  three  successive  years. 
It  was  required  that  one  major  be  begun  in  the  Freshman 
year;  it  was  made  possible  that  all  three  majors  should  be 
begun  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  was  of  course  to  carry  the  insistence 
upon  languages  and  literature,  mathematics  and  science 
into  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  freshman  major 
brought  the  absolute  requirement  in  these  fields  up  to  nine 
twentieths  of  the  total  college  course  and  the  second  and 
third  majors  in  effect  brought  it  far  beyond  this  amount. 
Meanwhile  the  requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  two 
modern  languages  was  working  strongly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. On  the  negative  side  one  may  fairly  say  that  the  study 
of  the  humanistic  sciences  was  strongly  discouraged  and 
even  prevented.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  year  1912-13 
95-3%  of  the  majoring  was  in  the  first  two  groups.  In  the 
humanistic  sciences,  there  was  no  majoring  in  economics, 
none  in  government,  0.2%  of  the  total  was  in  music,  1.1% 
in  philosophy,  3.4%  in  history.  The  amount  of  majoring 
in  the  humanistic  science  group  as  a  whole  was  less  than  that 
in  biology,  in  chemistry,  in  mathematics,  in  Latin,  in 
French,  in  German,  or  in  English. 

Changes  in  the  Curriculum  of  191 1 

In  the  year  1912-13  and  1913-14,  this  curriculum  was 
changed  at  several  essential  points.     The  amount  of  re- 
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quirement  in  the  first  and  second  groups  was  reduced,  the 
number  of  electives  in  humanistic  science  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  was  increased,  a  new  requirement  in 
humanistic  science  was  added,  and  the  system  of  " majors' ' 
was  modified  with  the  same  interest  in  view. 

The  reduction  of  requirement  was  in  the  field  of  modern 
language.  Here  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  had 
been  required.  This  was  reduced  to  a  requirement  of  one 
modern  language.  We  might  estimate  the  amount  of  this 
reduction  as  of  about  two  year  courses.  The  requirements 
in  ancient  language,  English  and  mathematics,  and  natural 
science  were  left  unchanged. 

The  new  elections  introduced  were  a  course  in  social  and 
economic  institutions  in  the  freshman  year  and  one  in  logic 
and  ethics  in  the  sophomore  year. 

These  new  electives  were  given  the  standing  of  partial 
requirements.  Every  freshman  was  required  to  take  two 
subjects  from  the  three  groups:  (i)  science,  (2)  a  second 
foreign  language,  (3)  social  and  economic  institutions,  and 
not  more  than  one  subject  from  any  one  of  the  groups. 
Every  sophomore  was  required  to  take  either  history  or 
logic  and  ethics.  At  the  same  time  it  was  arranged  that  the 
sophomores  should  take  one  course  in  science,  one  in  litera- 
ture or  music,  one  in  ancient  language,  and  not  more  than 
two  courses  in  any  one  of  the  fields  here  specified.  This 
arrangement  gave  assurance  of  wide  distribution  of  studies 
in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  number  of  majors  was  reduced  from  three  to  two.  It 
was  further  arranged  that  the  majors  should  not  begin  be- 
fore the  sophomore  year.  The  wide  distribution  of  subjects 
in  that  year  gave  assurance  of  wider  distribution  of  oppor- 
tunity for  majoring  in  the  various  fields  of  knowledge 
The  arrangement  also  brought  the  majoring  into  the  elective 
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subjects  of  the  later  years  as  against  the  required  subjects 
of  the  earlier  years. 

Changes  Since  19 14 

In  the  year  191 7-1 8  still  further  changes  were  made  tend- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  In  the  group  of  language  and 
literature,  the  requirement  in  ancient  language  was  reduced 
from  two  three  hour  courses,  one  each  in  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  to  one  four  hour  course  in  the  freshman 
year.  At  the  same  time,  the  course  in  freshman  English 
was  reduced  from  three  hours  to  two.  It  will  be  noted  that 
among  the  required  studies  of  the  191 1  curriculum  the  only 
subjects  not  reduced  in  amount  are  those  in  mathematics, 
one  four  hour  course,  and  in  natural  science,  two  three  hour 
courses. 

As  part  of  the  same  action,  two  new  electives  were  intro- 
duced into  the  sophomore  year,  courses  in  Greek  culture 
and  in  Roman  civilization.  It  was  also  arranged  that  one 
half  of  the  course  in  freshman  English  should  be  given  to 
the  literature  of  the  Bible. 

Summary  of  Changes  in  the  191  i  Curriculum 

In  all  these  changes,  we  have  been  attempting  solutions 
of  the  two  fundamental  problems  of  a  liberal  college  curri- 
culum,— (1)  How  shall  we  give  to  students  contact  with  the 
essential  methods  and  contents  of  a  cultivated  intelligence, 
and  (2)  How  shall  we  give  them  the  training  and  insight 
which  come  from  sustained  study  in  a  special  field?  The 
first  of  these  problems  is  dealt  with  in  the  fixing  of  required 
studies  and  the  offering  of  lines  of  election.  The  second 
should  be  met  by  a  proper  system  of  majoring. 

With  respect  to  the  first  problem,  we  have  I  think  made 
considerable  progress.  We  have  recognized  that  in  the 
scheme  of  requirements  and  elections  the  three  groups  of 
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language  and  literature,  mathematics  and  science,  and 
humanistic  science,  must  all  be  given  adequate  recognition. 
As  the  curriculum  now  stands,  all  three  of  these  groups  are 
required  in  some  measure,  all  three  may  be  begun  in  the 
freshman  year  and  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year, 
all  three  may  be  continued  throughout  the  college  course. 
In  this  matter  of  distribution,  we  have  done,  I  think,  nearly 
all,  though  not  quite  all,  that  needs  to  be  done.  In  another 
respect,  however,  and  a  much  more  fundamental  one,  we 
have  accomplished  little.  We  are  still  dealing  with  many 
courses  and  with  three  groups  of  them  instead  of  with  a 
unified  course  of  study.  We  have  not  yet  bound  these 
separate  studies  by  a  unified  concept  of  the  whole.  We  are 
giving  training  in  subjects  instead  of  training  in  intelligence. 
With  regard  to  the  second  problem,  our  progress  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory.  We  have  somewhat  improved  the 
opportunities  for  sustained  study  in  a  special  field  by  put- 
ting the  majoring  into  the  later  years  of  the  course.  Some 
gain  was  achieved  also  by  the  better  provision  for  majoring 
in  the  humanistic  sciences.  But  in  general  outline  the 
system  of  majoring  is  wrong  and  inadequate.  There  is  no 
experience  of  sustained  special  study  in  the  taking  of  three 
successive  courses  in  a  single  field.  There  is  no  sense  what- 
ever in  the  taking  of  two  distinct  majors.  Within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  four  undergraduate  years  no  student  may 
properly  expect  to  really  test  and  try  his  powers  in  more 
than  one  of  the  fields  of  knowledge.  The  limits  are  all  too 
narrow  for  sustained  and  relatively  independent  work  even 
in  a  single  field.  But  just  so  far  as  it  can  be  achieved,  the 
undergraduate  student  should  be  brought  at  one  point  into 
touch  with  the  minds  which  are  really  at  work  in  the  crea- 
tion of  knowledge.  He  should  get  the  feeling  of  his  own 
powers  and  limitations  in  relation  to  their  achievements, 
should  come  to  some  appreciation  of  what  the  genuine  labor 
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of  the  creative  mind  is,  should  see  and  feel  and  perhaps 
understand  what  knowledge  is  in  the  making. 

A  feeble  attempt  at  grappling  with  this  majoring  problem 
was  made  two  years  ago  in  the  establishment  of  Special 
Senior  Courses  for  small  groups  of  advanced  students.  But 
the  attempt  failed  and  quickly  died  away.  I  think  that  a 
few  of  our  best  students  have  had  some  taste  of  this  expe- 
rience of  majoring  but  we  have  not  a  well  articulated  scheme 
for  assuring  that  it  be  given  to  all  students  who  are  capable 
of  it.  In  a  word,  we  have  done  practically  nothing  with  the 
real  problem  of  majoring. 

Both  our  problems  as  to  the  .curriculum  are  then  still 
with  us  demanding  further  consideration  and  action.  We 
must  deal  with  them  as  we  attempt  to  formulate  policy  for 
the  future. 


Ill 

The  longer  one  attempts  to  devise  a  liberal  training  by 
the  additions  and  combinations  of  courses,  the  more  one 
becomes  convinced  that  addition  is  an  illusion  and  that 
courses  are  the  chimeras  of  an  imagination  perverted  by 
the  categories  of  mechanics.  Twenty  courses  do  not  make 
a  college  education  any  more  than  twenty  legs  make  a  man, 
nor  twenty  heads,  nor  even  ten  hearts,  two  legs  and  eight 
fingers.  And  in  the  same  way  three  courses  do  not  make 
an  intellectual  interest,  an  experience  of  the  actual  process 
of  the  working  mind.  Something  is  wrong  with  the  terms, 
something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  process  of  combining 
them. 

What  is  the  trouble?  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the 
concepts  of  quantity  and  measurement  have  wrecked  the 
organic  unity  of  the  college  course.  In  making  elective 
courses  we  have  felt  the  genuine  need  of  uniformity  and  so 
have  established  units  in  terms  of  which  to  measure.  And 
having  established  our  separate  units  of  subjects,  courses, 
departments,  we  have  felt  free  to  pluck  them  out  of  the 
living  organism  one  by  one,  to  substitute  one  for  another, 
and  then  to  put  them  back  supposing  the  life  process  to  be 
still  rushing  on  in  spite  of  all  our  interruptions. 

If  this  be  true,  then  no  re-sorting  of  the  courses  will  gain 
the  ends  we  seek.  Rather,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  re-think 
our  terms  and  reconsider  our  procedure.  I  am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  recommend  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the 
college  a  fairly  fundamental  transformation  of  its  organiza- 
tion. You  will  not  find  in  this  suggestion  the  slightest  hint 
of  any  change  of  purpose.  You  will,  however,  find  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  college  organization  in  which  that  pur- 
pose finds  expression  is  quite  inadequate.  I  am  proposing, 
therefore,  that  a  new  one  take  its  place. 

39 
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As  we  have  postulated  two  aims  in  the  defining  of  a  liberal 
education,  so  I  would,  in  good  mechanical  form,  propose 
the  division  of  the  college  into  two  separate  colleges,  a 
Junior  and  a  Senior  College.  And  if  it  be  at  once  retorted 
that  this  is  a  vicious  mechanical  separation  in  purpose  and 
in  method,  then  I  would  reply  that  the  division  into  two, 
if  discreetly  made,  is  not  so  bad  as  a  division  into  twenty, 
and  further  that,  in  spite  of  bad  appearances,  this  division 
of  ours  is  not  to  be  mechanical — never  shall  we  take  these 
colleges  apart  or  try  to  substitute  them  for  one  another  in 
any  known  relationship. 

But  now  to  state  our  plan  in  sober,  honest  terms!  Our 
purpose  is,  we  say,  to  set  men  on  the  road  toward  liberal 
education.  And  liberal  education  seems  to  have  two 
aspects:  (i)  that  of  general  apprehension  of  the  culture  of 
one's  race  and  (2)  that  of  feeling  of  the  actual  process  of  the 
mind  by  which  that  culture  has  been  made  and  still  is  in  the 
making.  These  aims  are  always  present  wherever  a  liberal 
college  is.  But  they  are  often  obscure  in  content  and  so 
hazy  in  outline  as  to  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other.  Men 
say  "any  course  of  study  properly  pursued  is  liberal"  and 
so  they  take  some  ten  or  twenty  courses,  each  of  necessity 
improperly  pursued  and  call  the  process  liberal.  Men  say 
"a  little  of  everything  and  everything  of  something — that 
gives  a  liberal  education."  But  they  forget  that  knowl- 
edge when  made  up  of  "every things"  and  "somethings" 
is  not  real  knowledge  at  all — not  knowledge  in  the  sense  of 
wisdom  or  of  understanding,  nor  even  knowledge  in  the 
actual  process  of  its  making. 

It  seems  to  me  essential  that  these  two  aims  should  be 
kept  clear  and  kept  apart  for  fear  that  either  may  be  lost  or 
either  substituted  for  the  other.  I  would  propose,  there- 
fore, that  we  establish  them  and  build  them  into  the  very 
structure  of  the  college  course.     Let  us  have  two  colleges 
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instead  of  one,  or  better  two  in  one,  the  first  explicitly 
devoted  to  the  general  aim,  the  second,  in  greater  part  at 
least,  given  up  to  special  studies,  and  both  together  mas- 
tered by  the  common  aim  of  trying  to  understand  and  share 
the  labor  and  ecstacy  of  human  knowledge  and  human 
apprehension. 

How  shall  it  be  done?  In  its  most  external  aspect  the 
college  is,  of  course,  an  institution  which,  having  instructed 
students,  or  perhaps  not  having  instructed  them,  examines 
them  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  give  them  a 
degree  which  certifies  that  they  are,  in  some  sense  agreed 
upon,  educated  men.  In  this  external  sense,  one  college  is 
one  set  of  examinations  with  all  that  thereunto  belongs. 
If  then  we  should  establish  two  examinations,  two  sets  of 
tests,  we  should  in  this  external  sense  divide  the  four  year 
college  into  two  parts,  each  of  two  years.  From  this 
would  follow  various  results  as  to  our  methods  of  teaching, 
methods  of  study,  methods  of  life.  According  as  men  are 
to  be  examined  so  will  their  modes  of  living  be.  Two  aims, 
two  sets  of  examinations;  hence  two  colleges — that  is  the 
program. 

I  would  propose  then  that  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  we  establish  a  set  of  tests  or  one  comprehensive  test 
to  determine  whether  or  not  in  their  two  years  of  college 
work  our  students  have  been  making  headway  toward 
intelligence,  toward  culture,  toward  an  apprehension  of 
human  knowledge  as  a  whole.  And  at  the  end  of  the  senior 
year  we  should  have  a  second  test  which,  taking  the  first 
for  granted,  should  try  to  discover  what  students  know  of 
some  one  field  of  knowledge,  what  work  is  done  within  it 
and  what  it  means.  Passing  the  first  examination  would 
give  admission  to  the  Senior  College.  Passing  the  senior 
test  would  qualify  a  student  for  his  degree. 

It  would  be  essential,  I  think,  that  such  examinations  be 
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set,  not  by  the  teachers  who  have  given  the  instruction  but 
by  an  examining  board  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Teachers 
would  still  continue  to  give  their  tests  at  the  ending  of 
courses,  and  passing  one's  courses  might  be  made  a  pre- 
requisite for  admission  to  the  general  examination.  And 
the  Board  of  Examiners  might  perhaps  include  some  of  the 
teachers  of  the  college  whose  work  is  being  examined. 
But  in  principle  it  seems  to  me  courses  and  examinations 
should  be  kept  far  apart.  The  Board  should  set  its  tests 
not  on  the  basis  of  courses  taken  but  by  the  guidance  of  an 
end  to  be  achieved,  a  type  of  education  to  be  realised.  We 
should  examine  the  student,  not  his  knowledge  of  the  courses 
he  has  taken. 

I  should  like  now  to  suggest  some  of  the  advantages 
which  it  seems  to  me  such  an  arrangement  would  bring 
about  in  the  two  colleges  which  are  established  by  it. 

Junior  College 

The  first  advantage  of  the  arrangement  in  the  Junior 
College  would  be  the  clarifying  and  validating  of  what  the 
college  community  means  by  culture.  It  would  give  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  community  a  compelling  sense  of 
something  that  must  be  done,  some  quality  that  must  be 
taken  on,  some  power  that  must  be  gained,  some  sensitive- 
ness that  must  be  won.  There  is  now  no  such  compelling 
sense  of  common  purpose  and  requirement  in  our  conglom- 
erate arrangement  of  courses.  In  a  recent  pronunciamento 
of  the  largest  association  of  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  argued  that  since  the  concept  of  liberal  education 
has  no  generally  accepted  meaning,  a  given  subject  might 
just  as  well  be  included  in  the  college  course  as  any  other; 
apparently  no  one  could  tell  the  difference  in  the  result. 
And  if  our  college  authorities  are  in  a  haze  like  this,  there 
is  no  wonder  that  freshmen  and  sophomores  feel  no  com- 
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pulsion  of  a  clear  and  definite  purpose  driving  them  on. 
But  we  must  have  just  that  to  make  our  college  work 
worth  while — a  recognition  by  us  all  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  one  must  know,  must  feel,  must  see,  must 
understand  if  he  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  this 
community.  Unless  he  does  the  things  we  do  and  loves 
the  things  we  love,  he  is  not  one  of  us.  I  think  perhaps  we 
might  regard  the  Junior  College  examinations  as  a  matric- 
ulation test,  the  college  having  given  a  man  two  years  in 
which  to  show  that  he  may  rightly  claim  a  place  as  one  who 
is  her  own. 

And  may  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  merit  of  such  an  ex- 
amination as  this  would  lie  not  in  a  great  severity.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  in  general  quality  harder  than 
any  of  the  tests  we  give  at  present.  The  elimination  of 
many  students  by  rigid  tests  might  easily  be  done.  But  I 
am  not  convinced  that  education  by  such  elimination  is  the 
thing  most  needed  in  the  American  colleges  just  now. 
There  would  be  much  to  be  gained  in  private  satisfaction 
and  in  high  quality  of  scholarly  achievement  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  students  except  the  very  best.  But  that  is  not 
the  gain  most  sorely  needed  at  the  present  time.  Our  task, 
the  most  important  task,  is  that  of  taking  the  average 
American  boy  and  those  above  the  average  and  trying  to 
make  of  them  men  of  cultured  power.  No  one  doubts  that 
this  work  can  be  done  for  boys  of  unusual  gifts  and  aptitude. 
But  what  can  be  done  in  general?  What  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  cultural  education  in  the  country  at  large?  That 
seems  to  me  the  urgent,  the  almost  terrifying  question 
which  now  confronts  our  colleges  of  liberal  education. 
May  I  say  again,  therefore,  that  the  merit  of  this  examina- 
tion would  be,  not  in  this  or  that  established  degree  of 
severity,  but  in  the  setting  of  a  standard  as  such,  in  the 
making  clear  that  "liberal"  has  a  meaning  which  cuts  like 
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steel  between  the  groups  of  those  who  are  and  those  who 
are  not  liberal  sophomores. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  question  which  I  know  is  quite 
inevitable.  "Upon  what  subjects  will  you  examine  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year?  The  student  has  passed  his 
courses  one  by  one  and  answered  questions  on  them.  Will 
you  ask  further  questions  on  these  courses?  Will  your  exam- 
ination mean  a  grand  and  general  review ?"  May  I  try  to 
answer  the  question  in  two  parts,  distinguishing  between  the 
method  and  the  content  of  the  mind  with  which  the  exami- 
nation is  to  deal? 

If  we  were  examining  the  intellectual  method  of  a  soph- 
omore to  see  what  sort  of  man  he  is  there  are,  I  think,  seven 
main  questions  which  we  should  like  to  ask: 

1.  Can  he  and  does  he  read  books? 

In  books  is  gathered  up  the  culture  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  race.  A  boy  who  has  not  learned  to 
go  to  them,  to  live  in  them,  to  understand  their 
meanings,  is  not,  in  method  at  least,  upon  the 
great  highroad  of  education. 

2.  Can  he  express  his  own  thoughts  in  writing? 

3.  Can  he  speak  clearly  and  accurately? 

4.  Can  he  listen  to  and  understand  another's  speech? 

5.  Has  he  a  sense  of  fact,  distinguishing  from  facts  the 

mere  suggestions  which  are  not  yet  established? 

6.  Can  he  derive  an  implication,  draw  an  inference, 

and  see  what  implications  and  inferences  do  not 
follow? 

7.  Has  he  a  sense  of  values  by  which  to  feel,  to  ap- 

preciate, to  recognize  the  things  worth  while  from 
those  not  worthy  of  our  choosing? 

These  are,  so  far  as  method  is  concerned,  the  questions  I 
should  like  to  ask  about  a  sophomore  seeking  admission  to 
a  Senior  College.  They  indicate  the  qualities  of  mind 
which  make  for  education.  If  one  has  gained  these  quali- 
ties I  think  we  might  admit  him  to  special  studies  of  a 
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liberal  sort.  If  not,  it  is  a  sin  to  let  him  think,  however 
many  courses  he  has  passed,  that  he  is  on  the  road  to  liberal 
education. 

And  on  the  side  of  content  we  should  again  try  to  discover 
not  so  much  what  he  has  done  with  courses  as  what  courses, 
and  growing,  and  being  himself,  have  done  to  him,  what 
sort  of  man  he  is  becoming.  He  should  be  examined  upon 
his  knowledge  of  literature,  of  natural  and  humanistic 
science,  should  be  expected  to  know  the  essential  things  in 
them  which  are  the  common  stock  of  men  who  are  trying 
to  interpret  the  world  in  which  they  live.  And  further,  he 
should  appreciate  and  understand  in  some  degree  the  pur- 
poses and  attitudes  of  men  of  letters,  of  scientists,  and  other 
thinkers,  should  know  what  tasks  they  undertake,  what 
methods  they  adopt,  what  results  they  have  achieved, 
and  what,  in  general  outline,  they  now  propose  to  do. 
Such  an  examination  would  require  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  and  studied  in  the  courses,  but  it  would 
imply  as  well  a  student's  independent  reading  and  thinking 
about  his  subjects.  It  would,  I  think,  relegate  the  courses 
to  their  proper  place  as  moments  in  a  process  of  acquisition 
and  understanding,  a  process  which  every  student  must  be 
carrying  on  himself,  a  process  which  the  entire  commu- 
nity accepts  as  that  by  which  it  seeks  its  purpose  of  liberal 
education. 

Such  an  examination  could  not  be  given  by  one  man  nor 
in  one  day.  It  would  require  a  Board  of  Examiners  and 
would  inevitably  extend  over  two,  three,  or  four  weeks. 
It  would  include  written  examinations,  tests,  reports,  con- 
ferences. It  would  put  into  explicit  and  regular  form  such 
queries  and  associations  as  one  would  wish  to  have  with  a 
young  man  whose  intellectual  and  personal  quality  one 
might  wish  to  determine. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  listing  of  the  advantages  of 
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the  Junior  College  examination!  We  have  said  that  over 
against  the  separate  courses  it  would  set  up  the  demand 
of  the  college  as  a  whole  for  Tightness  of  method  and  Tight- 
ness of  content  in  the  teaching  and  study.  There  are  some 
other  advantages  perhaps  not  so  important. 

I  think  the  improvement  which  would  be  brought  to 
sophomore  study  would  be  very  great.  The  sophomore 
is  our  least  responsible  student.  The  enthusiasm  and  the 
docility,  perhaps,  of  the  freshman  year  have  somewhat 
lessened.  The  ending  of  the  college  course  is  still  three 
years  away.  The  goal  toward  which  it  leads  is  far  and 
indistinct.  The  sophomore  is  not  under  pressure.  Such 
a  test  as  we  have  outlined,  expressing  a  demand  that  must 
be  met  at  the  ending  of  the  year,  summing  up  the  activities 
of  the  two  years  in  one  compelling  purpose  and  interest — 
such  a  test  would  in  my  opinion  transform  the  sophomore 
year.  If  so,  it  would  give  gain  where  now  our  loss  is  great- 
est. For  many  students  it  would  prevent  the  breaking 
down  of  the  college  course. 

Another  gain  would  be,  I  think,  that  of  placing  upon  the 
student  the  responsibility  for  the  getting  of  his  own  educa- 
tion. The  college  would  give  no  guarantee  that  courses 
would  cover  all  the  content  of  the  general  examination. 
In  the  last  resort,  a  student  should  find  out  for  himself 
what  demands  the  community  lays  upon  him;  he  should 
see  that  the  doing  of  daily  tasks  assigned  with  daily  regu- 
larity is  good  but  childish.  He  should  undertake  to  make 
himself  what  the  college  approves,  should  use  his  courses 
and  his  own  self-directed  studies  as  instruments  for  getting 
ready  for  the  tests  which  the  college  is  to  give  him.  In 
the  years  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  one  should  be 
getting  something  of  the  self-reliance  of  a  man.  Our 
present  procedure  tends  too  much  to  keep  the  students 
young  in  will  as  well  as  in  intelligence. 
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Still  another  gain  would  come  in  the  relations  of  teachers 
tnd  students.  The  present  process  tends  toward  being 
me  of  handing  out  and  then  demanding  that  the  thing 
eceived  be  given  back  again.  The  teacher  is  at  the  same 
:ime  examiner.  But  if  teacher  and  pupil  were  alike  pre- 
mring  for  a  distant  test  which  neither  is  to  set,  there  would 
)e  more  of  comradeship,  of  teaching  and  discipleship  than 
ve  have  now. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  of  gains  so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned 
or,  out  of  my  own  experience  if  in  no  other  way,  I  know 
low  jealous  teachers  are  of  their  independence,  how  much 
hey  cherish  their  sovereign  right  to  teach  as  they  think 
>est.  And  in  a  certain  field  of  their  relations  I  would  not 
deld  to  any  one  in  fighting  for  the  teacher's  independence. 
3ut  independence  at  this  other  point  of  which  we  speak  is 
tothing  else  than  anarchy.  May  I  then  suggest  two  gains 
hat  might  be  won  for  teaching. 

First,  I  think  that  the  separate  courses  taken  by  any 
tudent  for  a  common  test  would  find  proper  relation  to 
ach  other  just  through  their  common  relation  to  the 
pmmon  test.  Each  course  would  find  itself  called  upon 
o  play  its  proper  part,  each  teacher  would  need  to  know 
fhat  other  teachers  were  doing,  each  would  assume  the 
rork  of  other  teachers  as  joining  with  his  own.  At  present 
ne  teacher  knows  another's  work  by  gossip,  often  by  idle, 
laccurate  gossip  of  undergraduates,  hardly  ever,  if  at  all, 
y  genuine  conference.  A  demand  of  unified  knowledge 
ccepted  as  the  standard  of  the  Junior  College,  enforced 
y  an   examination   for  membership   in   the   community, 

ould  bring  about,  I  think,  some  understanding  of  the 
Dmmon  task  and  hence  relating  of  the  various  parts 
rithin  the  unity  to  which  they  all  belong. 

Another  gain  for  teachers  would  be  that  in  some  measure 
leir  teaching  would  be  tested.     On  the  whole  it  is  not 
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good  for  any  man  to  keep  on  doing  work  on  which  no  ade- 
quate judgment  of  approval  or  disapproval  is  ever  passed  by 
competent  authority.  The  tests  implied  in  student  popu- 
larity, in  the  number  of  student  elections  in  one's  courses, 
in  the  promotions  or  refusals  of  promotion  decreed  by 
trustees  and  presidents,  these  do  not  satisfy  our  college 
teachers.  They  have  many,  many  better  reasons  for  dis- 
gruntlement.  But  one  important  cause  of  discontent  lies, 
I  think,  just  in  the  lack  of  any  sense  of  right  appraisal  of 
their  work.  The  men  who  publish  find  their  judgment 
among  their  fellow  scholars  who  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
their  minds.  But  men  who  teach  mark  their  own  teaching. 
It  takes  a  fair  amount  of  self-esteem  to  keep  one's  courage 
up.  And  so  I  think  that  an  objective  test  would  give 
relief  and  on  the  whole  much  satisfaction. 

I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  great  gain  in  the  separating 
of  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  into  distinct 
groups  in  the  arrangement  of  their  courses.  If  only  soph- 
omores were  taking  the  courses  of  the  second  year,  and  if 
all  sophomores  had  taken  the  same  or  equivalent  courses 
in  the  previous  year,  both  teacher  and  pupil  would  profit 
by  the  uniformity.  The  course  could  then  be  made  to 
lead  from  something  in  the  past  to  something  in  the  future. 
It  would  not  be  a  mere  detached  unmeaning  fragment 
beginning  from  so  many  different  sources  that  it  has  no 
common  source  at  all,  and  leading  into  so  many  different 
directions  that  the  word  direction  loses  its  meaning.  The 
course  would  tend  to  be  part  of  a  scheme  of  training,  a 
common  training  for  a  group  of  men  seeking  the  same  end, 
and  hence  following  the  same  road  and  travelling  together. 

There  would  be,  I  think,  distinct  gain  in  administration, 
in  the  simplification  of  arrangements  of  hours,  schedules, 
and  other  like  matters.  The  separation  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores  from  upperclassmen  in  class  enrollments  would 
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give  a  genuine  gain.  If,  as  would  be  practically  certain, 
freshmen  and  sophomores  were  separated  from  each  other 
in  the  arranging  of  classes,  our  present  difficulties  as  to 
schedules  would  disappear.  Perhaps  in  this  way  the 
amount  of  administration  in  the  colleges  might  be  reduced. 
I  am  sure  that  very  much  of  the  time  of  administrative 
officers  is  spent  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  desires  of 
anxious  teachers.  Strangely  enough,  it  usually  seems  that 
they,  the  administrative  officers,  have  the  desires  from 
which  official  denials  spring.  But  in  any  case,  probably 
to  the  gratification  both  of  teachers  and  officers,  we  might 
in  this  way  diminish  administration. 

For  teachers  and  students  then  it  seems  to  me  the  pro- 
posal of  a  Junior  College  is  worth  considering.  It  would 
pledge  the  community  to  an  end  and  to  a  standard.  If 
successful,  it  would  make  the  concept  of  general  liberal 
education  a  definite  one.  That  concept  is  compelling 
enough  if  only  it  is  perceived  and  understood.  If  then,  as 
I  think  it  would,  this  proposed  arrangement  should  bring 
our  common  purpose  into  clarity  and  definiteness,  it  would 
set  us  on  the  road  we  seek  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  should  travel  it  in  gay  and  serious  fellowship. 

The  Senior  College 

The  determining  motive  of  the  Senior  College  would  be 
the  second  of  our  aims,  to  bring  a  student  into  actual  con- 
tact with  the  working  minds  by  which  the  knowledge  and 
apprehension  of  mankind  are  made.  This  opportunity 
would  be  open  to  men  coming  successfully  from  the  Junior 
College.  Here  they  would  find  a  greater  freedom,  greater 
responsibility,  and  more  urgent  obligations.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  corresponding  to  the  improvement  of  attitude 
in  sophomore  year  would  come  a  definite  gain  for  juniors 
and  seniors,  first  from  the  sense  of  freedom  and  personal 
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initiative  and  second  from  the  compulsion  of  the  higher 
intellectual  comradeship  into  which  they  are  received. 

In  the  Senior  College  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
student's  time  would  be  given  to  one  major  interest.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  does  not  mean  that  the  work  would  be 
confined  within  what  we  now  call  a  department.  It  does 
mean  a  group  of  related  studies,  taken  from  several  depart- 
ments, but  all  bound  together  by  some  common  interest 
and  so  fusing  together  in  terms  of  some  central  inquiry  or 
investigation.  The  nature  of  this  would  of  course  vary 
with  the  field. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  student  is  to  enter  a  profes- 
sional school  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year.  The  col- 
lege has  given  very  few  professional  courses  in  the  past  and 
my  impression  is  that  it  will  give  fewer  rather  than  more  of 
them  in  the  future.  I  am  not  saying  that  a  student's  choice 
of  his  major  might  not  be  influenced  by  the  profession  which 
he  has  in  view.  Probably  in  many  cases  this  would  happen. 
But  I  do  mean  that  during  the  college  years  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  courses  will  be  in  terms  of  intellectual  interests 
and  problems,  not  in  terms  of  immediate  practical  pursuits 
for  which  specific  preparation  is  needed.  Here  of  course  is 
one  of  the  great  educational  issues  of  our  time  which  I  must 
not  stop  to  consider  at  present.  May  I  say  simply  that 
the  policy  of  the  college  thus  far  seems  clear  and  definite 
upon  the  issue;  we  are  a  non-professional  college — but  very 
practical. 

But  now  positively,  what  does  it  mean?  I  am  not  willing 
to  dogmatise  with  great  specification  until  we  have  had 
further  opportunity  to  examine  the  procedure  of  colleges 
in  which  like  experiments  have  been  made.  I  am  sure, 
however,  of  several  points.  First,  the  major  should  be  a 
course  of  study  arranged  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher 
or  a  small  group  of  teachers  in  related  fields.     Second,  it 
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should  be  regarded,  not  as  a  group  of  lectures  or  courses  to 
be  taken,  but  as  a  study  or  reading  or  investigation  carried 
on  by  the  student,  to  which  the  lectures  of  teachers  contrib- 
ute so  far  as  may  be.  Third,  it  should  have  such  unity  as 
to  admit  of  a  single  test  upon  it  all  at  the  close  of  the  course. 
Fourth,  it  should  be  pursued  more  informally  than  our 
present  courses,  but  under  the  immediate  direction  of  some 
teacher,  acting  individually  or  as  representative  of  a  group. 
Fifth,  it  should  culminate  in  some  report,  some  thesis,  or 
record  of  investigation,  or  in  an  examination  which  should 
give  final  evidence  of  the  student's  ability  and  achievement. 
Sixth,  the  doing  of  satisfactory  work  in  such  a  major  field 
should  be  required  for  a  degree. 

There  are  two  beliefs  involved  in  this  proposal.  First, 
juniors  or  seniors  in  college  are  or  can  be  made  mature 
enough  in  mind  and  purpose  to  take  on  genuine  intellectual 
responsibilities;  it  is  a  sin  to  keep  them  children.  Second, 
such  intellectual  responsibility  calls  for  a  different,  a  more 
informal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  than  is 
desirable  in  the  earlier  years. 

Such  a  majoring  plan  would  again  postulate  a  scheme  of 
independent  examination  for  the  testing  of  results.  There 
would  not  be,  of  course,  such  general  examining  as  that 
upon  the  work  of  the  Junior  College.  But  there  ought  to  be 
in  each  field  the  submitting  of  the  evidence  of  the  student's 
work  to  some  independent  and  recognized  authority  in  that 
field  for  judgment  of  its  worth.  The  student  should  be 
informed  and  record  made  that  he  has  or  has  not  done  some- 
thing which  men  of  his  years  and  opportunities  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  think,  to  speak  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  arrangement.  The  values  to  students  and 
teachers  alike  are  clearly  obvious.  For  students,  the 
greater  freedom,  the  close  association  with  a  small  group  of 
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men  of  like  interest,  the  immediate  acquaintance  with  and 
direction  by  a  small  number  of  teachers,  the  demand  upon 
one's  powers  which  comes  from  the  acceptance  of  a  definite 
task,  all  these  would  stimulate  as  well  as  enlighten  the  stu- 
dent mind.  For  the  teachers,  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  formal  instruction  would  be  a  gain.  There  would  be 
danger  that  much  time  would  be  taken  in  informal  instruc- 
tion but  this  would  be  so  much  more  near  to  the  teacher's 
own  study  that  it  might  in  many  cases  be  of  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance  to  scholarly  pursuits.  Certainly  there 
would  be  more  of  genuine  satisfaction  in  it. 

The  real  question  as  to  such  a  plan  is  not,  Is  it  desirable? 
but  Can  it  be  made  to  work?  And  the  question  is  not  one 
to  be  evaded.  But  my  own  conviction  is  very  strong  that 
the  thing  can  be  done.  I  am  certain  that  it  ought  to  be 
tried.  It  is  better  to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  along 
such  a  line  than  to  wait  ignobly  for  someone  else  to  make  the 
attempt.  As  Socrates,  in  Plato's  Euthydemus,  when  told 
that  in  the  process  of  becoming  wise  a  man  must  lose  his 
ignorant  life,  offers  himself  for  sacrifice,  so  may  the  college 
do.  A  death  like  that  would  be  a  noble  ending,  the  sort  of 
ending  from  which  many  splendid  enterprises  have  sprung. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  " major"  interest  in  the  Senior 
College.  It  seems  clear  that  this  interest  should  not  claim 
all  of  a  student's  working  time.  Until  our  plans  for  majors 
are  made  more  definite,  one  cannot  tell  just  what  the 
minor  arrangement  should  be.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  time  be  given  to  the  major  and 
one-fourth  reserved  for  the  minor  interests.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  in  the  Senior  College 
courses  for  men  not  majoring  in  the  fields  in  which  they  lie. 
It  would  be  essential  also  to  provide  that  the  minors  be 
taken  outside  the  major  fields.  I  should  not  now  be  willing 
to  go  so  far  as  in  the  Report  of  1914,  requiring  all  students 
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to  take,  in  junior  year,  the  history  of  thought  and  American 
history,  and  in  the  senior  year,  intellectual  and  moral 
problems.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  essential  that  the 
general  interest  which  controls  the  Junior  College  should 
not  be  wholly  put  aside.  At  least  we  should  maintain  a 
balancing  of  interest  by  requiring  study  outside  the  major 
field.  It  would  not  do  to  let  our  special  study  drive  away 
the  fundamental  aim  which  we  would  make  it  serve,  the 
aim  of  so  knowing  and  feeling  our  human  life  and  men's 
interpretations  of  it  that  one  is  free  in  living  it.  We  must 
remain  in  general  apprehension  as  well  as  in  special  study  a 
liberal  college. 

Conclusion 

There  are  many  details  to  be  worked  out  before  such  a 
reorganization  as  I  have  proposed  could  be  adopted.  The 
most  fundamental  and  the  most  difficult  is  that  of  the 
establishing  of  Examining  Boards  wholly  or  in  part  distinct 
from  the  teaching  faculty.  This  separation  of  the  two 
functions  of  teaching  and  examining  is  not  in  one  sense 
essential  to  the  plan.  Clearly  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Colleges  could  be  set  apart  each  with  its  own  peculiar  work, 
each  with  its  own  preliminary  and  final  examinations — 
this  could  be  done  without  so  sharp  a  separation  between 
teaching  and  examining.  And  yet  the  separation  is  sug- 
gested by  the  plan  and  would  in  my  opinion  contribute 
largely  to  its  success.  How  far  are  we  willing  to  go  along 
this  line?  Are  we  ready  to  establish  two  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers correlative  with  the  teaching  Faculty?  If  so, 
shall  the  Faculty  participate  in  the  appointment  of  such 
Boards,  or  shall  it  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees 
and  President?  This  is  a  set  of  issues  difficult  to  deal  with. 
They  are  to  be  met  for  the  sake  of  the  realizing  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  college. 

As  I  close  this  discussion,  I  can  merely  call  attention  to 
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important  questions  which  are  bound  up  with  the  project 
which  we  have  been  considering. 

The  required  studies  of  the  Junior  College  would  pre- 
sumably differ  not  radically  from  the  present  requirements 
of  the  first  and  second  years.  I  think  that  we  are  approach- 
ing settlement  of  the  questions  regarding  the  studies  of  these 
years. 

The  reorganization  proposed  would  have  great  effect 
upon  our  dealings  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  those 
now  with  us  as  well  as  others  to  be  appointed.  For  the 
trying  of  a  high  experiment  we  must  have  men  of  high 
ability  and  courage.  It  is  the  primary  task  of  the  college 
to  make  its  provision  for  teachers  conformable  to  the 
demands  upon  them. 

There  is  no  implication  in  the  plan  of  any  radical  change 
in  our  methods  of  admitting  students.  Such  changes 
might  be  suggested  by  later  experience  but  they  are  not 
apparent  now. 

Before  such  a  plan  could  be  put  into  operation  it  would 
be  essential  that  we  make  careful  study  of  like  attempts 
in  other  institutions  and  in  other  countries.  The  most 
radical  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  teaching  is  in  the 
system  of  majoring  in  the  Senior  College.  Here  we  must 
go  carefully  but  with  not  too  much  delay. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  may  I  say  that  the  cause  of  liberal 
education  is  crying  aloud  for  intelligent  and  resolute  support. 
It  will  not  do  just  now  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Liberal 
teaching  must  be  established.  If  this  is  to  be  done  we 
must  go  on;  we  are  just  emerging  from  a  period  of  vast 
confusion  and  distraction  in  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  time  for  knowing  what  you  propose  to  do  and 
how  it  is  to  be  done, — and  for  doing  it. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn. 


APPENDIX 

In  the  Report  of  1914,  pages  26-28,  there  was  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  of  one  feature  of  the  curriculum  changes 
adopted  in  1914.  It  seems  worth  while  to  recall  it  here 
in  order  that  we  may  know  how  far  our  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations have  been  realized  or  disappointed. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  191 4,  relating  to  the  fresh  - 
'man  course  in  social  and  economic  institutions  and  to  the 
later  courses  toward  which  it  leads: 

The  most  significant  act  of  the  new  legislation  is  the  placing  of  an 
elective  course  in  social  and  economic  institutions  in  the  Freshman  year. 
The  name  of  the  course  has  been  left  in  vague  outline  because  its  exact 
nature  must  be  determined  by  the  interest  and  method  of  the  teacher 
who  gives  it.  Its  purpose,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  will  be  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  humanistic  sciences.  We  wish  if  possible 
to  make  students,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  college  course,  aware  of 
the  moral,  social,  and  economic  scheme — the  society — of  which  they 
are  members.  Such  a  course  should  not  encourage  boys  to  believe  that 
they  have  all  at  once  found  solutions  of  the  problems  by  which  their 
elder  brothers  are  sorely  perplexed;  nor  should  it  cast  them  down  into  the 
scepticism  which  regards  all  problems  as  insoluble.  Its  functions  are 
rather  (1)  a  sane,  searching,  revealing  of  the  facts  of  the  human  situa- 
tion, and  (2)  a  showing  of  the  intellectual  method  by  which  these  situa- 
tions may  be  understood.  It  should  be  primarily  an  introduction  to 
ethics,  logic,  history,  economics,  law,  government,  and  not  in  any  large 
degree  an  end  in  itself.  Such  a  course  presents  many  problems  for  the 
teacher;  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  his  task  the  course  will  be  limited  to 
members  of  the  Freshman  class. 

It  is  only  fair  that  I  say  that  many  members  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
board  of  trustees  regard  this  new  Freshman  course  as  an  experiment  of 
rather  doubtful  wisdom.  Their  chief  objection  is  that  boys  in  the  first 
year  of  college  life  are  not  ready  for  the  examination  of  human  living. 
They  believe  that  such  studies  cannot  have  the  accuracy  nor  the  thor- 
oughness which  are  needed  to  give  the  disciplinary  quality  which 
Freshman  subjects  should  have.  They  fear  vagueness  and  incoherence 
of  mental  content  and  looseness  of  intellectual  method  as  a  result  of 
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plunging  boys  into  situations  by  which  all  of  us,  young  and  old  alike,  are 
baffled. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  so  far  as  the 
objection  holds,  the  new  course  is  an  experiment.  There  are,  however, 
considerations  on  the  other  side  and  they  seem  to  me  so  strong  as  to 
make  it  essential  that  the  course  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  that  incoherence  and  looseness  of 
intellectual  method  are  better  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  college 
course  than  at  its  end.  As  our  curriculum  is  now  given,  one  of  the 
most  common  of  its  results  is  that  not  until  their  college  opportunities 
are  almost  past  do  our  boys  come  to  realise  what  they  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about.  Every  year  we  send  out,  usually  among  our  best  minds, 
boys  who  have  at  last  come  to  awareness  of  the  human  situation,  but 
who  have  had  no  systematic  training  in  dealing  with  it.  Such  boys  are 
dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellows.  Only  in  much  greater 
time  and  with  far  greater  effort  will  they  work  out  a  method,  and  a  point 
of  view,  the  beginnings  of  which  at  least  they  might  have  secured  during 
the  college  years. 

Again,  it  is  just  this  inexactness  of  content,  this  looseness  of  method, 
which  gives  opportunity  for  the  genuine  teacher.  If  the  teaching  be 
properly  done  boys  will  perceive  that  their  own  thinking  is  a  poor,  silly, 
inept  semblance  of  activity.  They  will  be  brought  to  face  the  fact  that 
before  the  genuine  human  problems  their  information  is  scanty  and  in- 
exact, their  reasoning  confused  and  inconsistent.  If  the  teaching  be 
properly  done,  the  pupils  will  see  what  they  have  to  accomplish  in  the 
three  remaining  years.  If  the  teaching  be  not  properly  done — but  it 
must  be. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  at  this  point  the  progress  of  education  is  fol- 
lowing the  progress  of  the  knowledge  upon  which  it  depends.  We  have 
had  no  teaching  in  the  humanistic  sciences  because  there  were  no  such 
sciences.  Our  direct  understanding  of  human  experience  has  been 
given  on  the  one  hand  through  the  appreciations  and  concrete  repre- 
sentations of  literature,  and  on  the  other,  through  relatively  inaccurate 
applications  of  philosophy  and  history.  But  however  unwilling  we 
may  be  to  recognise  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  studies  of  human  experi- 
ence and  activity  are  now  achieving  in  some  measure  the  character  of 
science.  In  the  beginnings  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe,  our  first 
discovery  was  that  certain  quantitative  aspects  of  nature,  admitting  of 
mathematical  expression,  may  thereby  be  brought  into  order,  subjected 
to  intellectual  law.     It  is  not  long  since  the  activities  of  the  living 
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organism  seemed  hopelessly  incoherent  and  unorderable;  but  we  have 
succeeded  and  we  are  succeeding  in  dealing  with  them.     And  now  still 
later  the  processes  and  conditions  of  individual  and  social  experience  are 
being  brought  into  some  sort  of  coherence  and  understanding.     It  is 
true  that  the  work  has  only  just  been  begun — but  it  has  been  begun,  and 
no  one  can  pretend  to  understand  the  thought  of  his  time  who  does  not 
know  what  is  being  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field.     If 
i  the  college  cannot  give  our  boys  an  acquaintance  with  this  task  and 
i  these  achievements,  if  it  cannot  arouse  a  vital  interest  in  the  intellectual 
j  struggle  upon  which  we  have  entered,  it  will  fail  in  one  of  its  most  ob- 
vious and  compelling  duties.     My  own  opinion  is  that  however  difficult 
j  the  task,  our  students  should  be  set  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  college 
I  course  and  should  be  kept  at  it  so  long  as,  in  college  or  out  of  it,  the 
j  opportunities  for  study  are  still  open  to  them. 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  venture  here  described  has 
very  fully  justified  itself.  The  first  class  to  which  the  new 
[course  was  open,  the  Class  of  191 8,  graduated  at  the  last 
j  Commencement.  By  the  coming  on  of  the  war,  the  class 
!  was  torn  to  pieces  and  most  of  its  members  were  taken  from 
!  college  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  And  yet  the  quality 
of  work  done  by  those  who  remained,  as  indicated  by  the 
impressions  of  teachers  and  by  records  of  standing,  seems 
to  me  very  significant  and  very  encouraging.  The  break- 
ing of  the  class  ranks  has  rendered  nearly  impossible  com- 
plete statistical  studies  of  records  of  standing,  but  the 
records,  so  far  as  they  go,  seem  to  justify  the  experiment. 
For  example,  it  was  feared  that  the  new  work  might  be  so 
different  from  the  other  studies  and  perhaps  so  immediately 
interesting  as  to  distract  students  from  their  other  courses. 
A  careful  comparative  study  of  the  records  of  the  members 
of  the  Class  of  191 8  during  their  first  two  years  seems  to 
show  this  fear  unfounded.  In  this  class  at  least,  the  men 
taking  the  course  in  Social  and  Economic  Institutions  were 
on  the  whole,  during  the  first  two  years,  making  greater 
improvement  in  their  other  studies  than  were  the  men  not 
taking  the  course.     The  observation  is  a  fragmentary  one 
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and  significant  only  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  as  between  those 
who  have  one  impression  and  those  who  have  another  it 
may  perhaps  turn  the  balance.  At  any  rate  one  may  safely 
say  that  as  yet  the  new  procedure  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
harmful  to  other  work.  I  think  that  it  has  proved  decid- 
edly helpful  and  stimulating  to  genuine,  sober,  intellectual 
endeavor. 

Page  3.     (Trustee  vote,  May  1918). 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  certified  from  the  Faculty,  it 
was  Voted,  that  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Class  of  19 18  who  have 
left  college,  after  having  secured  credit  for  the  first  three  years  of  college 
work,  they  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  honoris  causa,  in 
case  they  have  continued  in  the  army  or  naval  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  its  Allies  until  Commencement  19 18. 

Page  4.     Registration  Figures,  to  November  1,  1918. 

Seniors 20  Inducted 325 

Juniors 69  Naval  reserves 6 

Sophomores 100  Enrolled  * 45 

Freshmen in  Non-military 36 

Academic  specials 4 

S.  A.  T.  C.  undergraduate  specials    104 

S.  A.  T.  C.  graduate  specials.  ...         4  *Students  under  18  years  of 

age  belonging  to  the  Col- 
Total  412  lege  Military  Unit. 

Page  19.     (Trustee  vote,  June  19 16). 

Voted:  That  the  Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees  be  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  Board,  elected  by  the  Board,  three  members  of 
the  Faculty  elected  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  and 
the  President  of  the  College,  ex  officiis. 

Page  19.     (Trustee  vote,  Nov.  1917). 

Voted:  That  the  Dean,  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  the  Registrar, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Activities,  and  other  officers 
whose  primary  function  is  that  of  serving  as  executive  officers  of  the 
Faculty  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  but  upon  recommendation 
by  the  President  and^  Faculty. 
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Page  22.     (Trustee  v#te,  May  1917). 

The  following  recommendation  was  reported  from  the  Faculty: 

I.  That  the  supervisory  powers  heretofore  delegated  by  the  Faculty 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Exhibitions  and  to  the  Department  of  Physical 
Training  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Activities, 
with  the  exception  that  there  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Faculty  from  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training  a  head  coach  of  athletics  who  shall 
have  the  following  duties  and  powers. 

1.  The  supervision  and  control  of  all  athletic  coaches  and  the 
right  of  approval  of  the  choice  of  those  not  paid  by  the  college. 

2.  Control,  except  in  medical  cases,  of  the  physical  condition 
of  students  in  training  for  athletic  teams. 

II.  That  the  Trustees  be  requested  to  appoint  from  the  Faculty  a 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Activities,  who  shall  act  as  the 
executive  of  that  Committee  with  such  powers  as  shall  be  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Committee. 

III.  That  this  action  shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
academic  year  provided  that  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  shall  have 
been  made  by  the  Trustees  by  that  time. 

Voted:  To  approve. 

Page  26.     (Trustee  vote,  Nov.  1915). 

Voted:  That  the  term  of  active  service  of  Professors  and  Associate 
Professors  in  Amherst  College  shall  terminate  at  the  Commencement 
next  following  the  sixty-fifth  birthday  of  such  Professors  and  Associate 
Professors  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Trustees  in  exceptional 
cases  to  make  special  arrangements  for  continued  service. 

Page  27.     (Trustee  vote,  March  1914). 

Voted:  That  the  terms  of  service  of  instructors  and  assistants 
shall  be  one  year. 

That  the  terms  of  associate  professors  shall  be  not  more  than  three 
years. 

Page  30.     (Trustee  vote,  June  1914). 

Voted:  That  the  grade  of  assistant  professor  in  Amherst  College  be 
abolished. 

That  the  present  assistant  professors  be  designated  as  associate  pro- 
fessors,    .     .     . 


PAMPHLET  BINDER 

ZZZZ   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
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